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Our Goal 


THE United States Office of Education as it functions under our laws would 
be impossible under any other than a democratic form of government. It is 
an office of research and service. We have no national program of education 
to impose on State and local authorities. Our goal, like that of the individual, 


is to make of this land we love, not only a haven of freedom and self-respect, 


but a land where the fullness of life is the heritage of all We can do this in 





some measure through the cooperation of those actually in the field 
We seek to maintain the advances made in education and to promote further gains by organizing 


services centered in Washington which will bring to the attention of every State and local school 


ind every parent and teacher in America the best thought and the most valuable experiences in all 
fields of education including the so-called cultural activities. That is the purpose of the Office of 


Education, in the United States Department of the Interior. 
Seventy years ago (1867) the Office of Education was established as a Federal bureau in Wash- 
rton Seventy years have brought many changes. But the purposes of the Office of Education 
} ive been sustained through all the years. It is an office of research and service, seeking ever by 
the light of facts to diffuse knowledge to the Nation that even in its youth gave to posterity, the Wash- 


ington and Lincoln whose birthdays, we this month commemorate. 


The Office of Education enlists your constant helpfulness and cooperation in carrying forward 


Commissioner of Education. 


tt 


nese purposes. 





‘Promote, then, as an object of primary importance, institutions 
for the general diffusion of knowledge. In proportion as the structure 
of a government gives force to public opinion, it ts essential that public 
opinion should be enlightened.” 


GEORGE. WASHINGTON 
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State Aid for Adult Education 





shows in 


accompanying tabulatio1 


detail the answers 


received to questions asked 


through an inquiry of the Commissioner 

of Education to the 48 State departments 

of education 
The inquiry, sent about 3 months ago 


sought information as to the 
State funds authorized 


amount ofl 


for adult educa- 


tion, other than those for matching 
Federal funds, for the vear 1934-35 o1 
1935-36, or both Other questions also 


relating to the administration of the State 
funds were asked 
from all States 


Replies were received 
Practically every - State reported some 
provision for adult education by the us 
of local funds, 
grams were in effect 


even if no State-aid pro- 


However, detailed 
information regarding the amount of local 
funds provided was not requested 

Fifteen States that 
defined, were authorized for one o1 


report funds, as 


botl 


vears. Eleven of the fifteen stated the 
amounts for 1934-35 and the same 
number, although not the same States ir 


all instances, for 1935-36 Another State 
the 


adult education, but they 


(Wisconsin) amount of 
State funds for 


probably are used chiefly for 


reports on 


matching 


Federal funds for vocational education 

In amount, the State fund 
for the year 1934-35, 
were made, varied from $1,500 in Nevada 


to $150,000 


authorized 
upon which reports 
approximately) in Pennsyl- 
vania. 
that year was 
1935-36: the amounts reported ranged 
from $500 in Nevada to $1,700,000 in 
California, with a median of $6,000. . The 
amount authorized it \Jabama 
$12,500 for each vear, but the 
actually made available by the State wer 
$7,500 for 1934-35 and $4,500 for 1935-36 

The use of the State funds varies from 


The median amount reported for 


$9. 320.66 For the vear 


was 


amounts 


the payment for a few hours of instruction 
pa, 
per year to the support of a comprehe! 


sive daily program as, for example, the 


program maintained in California. Eight 


of the 15 States require localities to 


assist with the cost while the others do 
not. Parenthetically, it is interesting to 
note that the State with the most 
elaborate program. of adult educatio: 


does not require localities to assist wit! 


the cost. 
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Timon Covert, Specialist in School Finance, Office of 


Education, Reports on Amount of State Funds Author- 


ized for Adult Education 











State Aid for Adult Education in 15 States for Years Indicated, 
With Relevant Information 
Amount provided 
State Distribution Funds provided by locali- 
es to match State funds 
934-3 1935-36 
Alat $7, 500. 00 $4, 500. 00 lo counties on basis of app! None 
cation and need; used to re 
move illiteracy 
( fornia 1,700,000.00 On the basis of average daily None 
attendance About $82 for 
each person enroiled 
{ necticut 144. 674. 62 46, 500. 00 On. basis of $2 per pupil .in } of direc rs’ sala 
Average daily attendance for ries not exceed 
75 sessions of 1 hour each $1,500 
Also used for directors 
salaries 
Delaware $1, 881.00 32, 561. 00 Through division of. adult None 
education, in charge of pro 
gram throughout the State 
Maine 9, 320. 66 lo towns for evening schools Required. to } of 
that have been approved by e cost of I on 
the commissioner of edu 
cation 
Massachusetts_| 68, 350. 62 Used for supervision and in Share the o equally 
struction of adult alien edu vith the State 
cation classes 
Minnesota 6, 000.00 }, 000, 00 ro pay half the salaries of Communitie provide 
evening school teachers, facilitie ind 50 
with a limit of 75 cents per perce! yf teachers’ 
clock hour as the State’s lary 
share 
Nebraska None 1, 500. 00 Used for salaries of directors None 
and teachers 
Nevada 1, 500. 00 500. 00 lo districts te the extent of \dd to State funds in 
$1 per hour of instructior mounts from 50 to 
twice yearly OO percent in addi- 
ional Salaries for 
teachers 
New Jersey &, 422. 25 lo school districts with Share the cost equally 


Oregor 


Pennsylvania 150,000.00 


Rhode Island 


&, 000. 00 


South Carolina 15, 000, 00 


W yoming 4, 500. 00 


4, 000. 00 


s, 000. OO 


i, 


500. 00 


ip 
proved evening schools for 
foreign-born residents 

Used to administer program 
of Americanization work, in 
cluding preparation of ma 
terial, but not for pay ol 
teachers 

lo school districts according 
to number of teacher-hours 
of extension school 
maintained. for adults dur 
ing the year 


Serv ice 


ro towns on basis of evening 
school] attendance; in no case 
to exceed $1,000 per town 

$4,000 for State office expenses 
$11,000 for teachers’ salaries 
Used chiefly to remove illit- 
eracy and to teach good citi- 
zenship 

On basis of need, educational 
and social 


to exceed 35,000 


None reported 


2 percent of funds 
ome fron local 
ources, depending 
partly upon popula- 


on and partiy upon 
‘ 





bility and effor 

\ 1€ 
oO 

None some 
ounties In one 
vay or 

N one 








[hese amounts paid on basis of fund available under operation of State budget act, although 
ially authorized $12,500 for each of the years 1934-35 and 1935-36 


Not reported 
Approximate amount 


{mount represents total expenditures 
$3,000 appropriated for biennium 1933-35; $1,000 for biennium 1935-37 
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Inaugurating a President 





® John H 


Office of 


Lloyd, Editorial Assist- 
Education, Describes 


Celebration in Washing- 


ant, 
Amer Ca 


lon. 7 Tne 


uguration Day. 





HE weather man was right. Jan- 


ary 20, 1937, was a cold, rainy 
da but America had set aside 
that da naugurate a President, re- 
gardless weather, and the highlight 


feature democratic government 


took pla s scheduled Franklin Del- 
ano Roos took oath of office as our 
Nation’s ¢ Executive for another 4 
years 

Across i1yette Park from the White 
House sta storie St. John’s Episcopal 
Chure!l Before taking his first oath as 
President vears ago, Mr. Roosevelt 
went to tl irch for aservice. In com- 
pany with members of his family, the 
President January 20 again attended 
& special prayer service in the same church 
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second trip 


immediately 


preceding his 
down Pennsylvania Avenue to the Capi- 
tol, to renew acceptance of responsibilities 


for leadership of our country. 


Minister was teacher 


The 
prayer service in St. John’s Church was 
Rev. Endicott Peabody , of ¢ iroton, Mass., 
Franklin 


Groton School many years ago. 


minister who officiated at the 


Roosevelt at 
He had 
officiated also at the wedding of Mr. and 
Mrs. Roosevelt, and in 1933 had conduct- 
ed the service attended by Mr. Roosevelt. 


the teacher of 


Rev. Peabody offered the following prayer 
for his former student and his President: 
‘‘We make our humble supplications unto 
Thee for this Thy servant, upon whom is 
laid the responsibility for the guidance of 
this Nation. Let Thy Fatherly hand, we 
beseech Thee, ever be over him. | Let Thy 
Holy Spirit ever be with him, and so lead 
him in the knowledge and obedience of 
Thy word that in the end he may obtain 
everlasting life.”’ 


riding from the 
White House to the Capitol, in an open- 


President toosevelt, 


window automobile, saw the largest 


umbrella-and-raineoat-bedecked crowd 
gathered in one city at one time in many 
aday. He looked out upon the unfavor- 
able elements and the many Americans 
from all over the United States who had 
To them he nodded 
high 


cheers 


come to pay tribute 


his head, smiled, and waved his 


silk hat, 


along the way 


accepting their many 
It really was a most disagreeable inaug- 
Skies 


northeast wind blew a cold rain against 


uration day were overcast. A 
the thousands of persons who had gath- 


ered in Washington and had ventured 
out for the occasion. 

On the east plaza of the Capitol had 
gathered high Government officials, Mem- 
bers of Congress, the Cabinet, justices 
of the Court, 


These, with 


Supreme and others. 
relatives. and friends of the 
President, witnessed the inaugural cere- 
monies from specially constructed stands, 


uncomfortably wet or damp, for the most 
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part. Newsreel and newspaper photos 


raphers clustered above the sea 
umbrellas on three platforms, endeav: 
to shield 


from the 


their photographic equipment 
rain and reeording inaugurs 


scenes for the Nati ind histor 


general public wat i the p 


from any point o intage al 
available 


Oaths taken 


The 
main inaugural stand John Nance Garnet 
first took the oat! that of Vice President 
of the United States 


Senate 


ceremonk id begur «) the 


idministered by 
Democratic Leader Joseph 7 
This was the first time that a 
vice president of our country 
oath of office in th 


Robinson 


had ‘take 


monies as the Presi 
America’s 


Time ‘ame Lor incoming 
President to take oath of office for anothe 


Here also was something hap 


t 


+ years. 
pening for the first time in our history 
A President was being inducted into 
office in the month of January, a custom 
to. be followed in the future, due to a 


constitutional amendment Charles 
Evans Hughes, Chief Justice of the United 
States, held the 200-vear-old Roosevelt 
family’ Bible. Covered 
as a protection from the driving rain, the 
Bible was Thirteentl 
Chapter of St. Paul’s First Epistle to the 


This | pistle concludes wit! 


with cellophane 


opened at the 
Corinthians. 


the well-known verse, 
faith, hope, and. charity, 


‘And now abideth 
these three, but 
the greatest of these is charity 

} and with his 


Chie | 


listened as Chief 


Holding up his right hand, 
left hand on the 


Executive of our country 


Scripture, the 


Justice Hughes slowly and emphatiealls 
said, “You, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
do solemnly swear that you will faithfully 
execute the office of President of the 
United States, |, to the 
vour ability, preserve, 
the Constitution of the United States, so 


best of 


and wi 


protect arid defend 


quick reply President 
Franklin Delano 


swear that I will 


help vou God.”’. In 
Roosevelt repeated, ‘‘I, 
Roosevelt, do solemnly 
faithfully execute the office of the Presi 
dent of the United Stat 
preserve, protec t,.and 


s, and will, to the 


best of my ability, 


defend the Constitution of the United 
States, so help me God.” 
The key event of. the dav had taker 


place, a democratic act that had beer 
witnessed by many thousands of persons, 
an event of national and international 
importance and significance that had beer 
described by radio and broadcast throug! 

out the Nation and t 


the world, a governmental function that 


manv countries of 


had been photographed by a 


number of cameras than will probabl\ 
single l appening 


photograph any other 


in our country’s historv this vear Che 
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President’s message and the inaugural 


parade were yet to come 


The inaugural address 


Immediately after taking oath of office, 
the President 


sage to the people of the United States 


began delivering his mes- 


quarters of the way through his 


iddress he -declared “But here is the 
challenge to our democracy In this 
Nation I see tens of millions of our cit- 


izens a substantial whole 


part of its 


populatio! who at this moment are 


lenied the greater part of what the very 


lowest standards of today eall the 
necessities of life 
‘I see millions of families trying to live 


neome so meager that the pall of fam- 


disaster hangs over them day by day. 
[ see millions whose daily lives in city 
and on farm: continue under conditions 


labeled indecent by a_ so-called polite 


society half a century ago 
millions denied education, reec- 
and the better 


their lot, and the lot of their children. 


I see 


reation, opportunity to 


‘I see millions lacking the means. to 


buy the products of farm and factory 


and by their poverty denying work and 
productiveness to many other millions. 

‘lL see one-third of a nation ill-housed, 
ilHl-clad, ill-nourished 


‘But it is not i 


despair that I paint 
that picture for you 
Nation, 


standing the injustice in it, 


[ paint it in hope 


because the seeing and under 


proposes to 
paint it out. We are determined to make 
every American citizen the subject of his 


country’s interest and concern 

Che test of our progress is not whether we 

add more to the abundance of those who 

have much, it is whether we_ provide 

enough for those who have too little.”’ 
The President 


ment is competent when all who compose 


continued ‘*Govern- 


t work as trustees for the whole people 
[t can make progress when it keeps abreast 
f all the facts It can obtain justified 


support and legitimate criticism when all 
the people receive true information of all 
that government does.’ 

Concluding his inaugural address to his 
people, Mr 


bine wind-swept 


Roosevelt, dripping wet from 


rain, said: “In taking 
izain the oath of office as President of the 
United States, I assume the solemn obli- 


tation of leading the American people 

rward along the road over which they 
have chosen to advance 

While this duty rests upon me, I shall 

do my utmost. to speak their purpose and 

will, seeking Divine guidance to 


do their 


elp us each and every one to give light 


them that sit in darkness and to guide 
ir feet into the way of peace.”’ 

White House bound from the Capitol 
the President and Mrs 


Roosevelt rode il 


an open Car, unprotected trom ti Whe 
pour that had already soaked ands 
of men, women, and ¢ iren. cre ied In 
the Capitol Plaza and lining ( ition 
and Pennsylvania Avenues to get a glimpse 
of their Chief Executive and Mrs. Roose- 
velt Both waved greetings to 1 se on 


t} 


e side lines. 


Parade reviewed 


; 


hen came the parade, with the rythmie 
tread of feet to the none-too-erisp muffle of 
damp drums and the tune of wet musical 


instruments in the bands Governors of 


many States rode in the parade, paying 
tribute to their national leadet Practi- 
cally all major military and naval units of 


the United States were represented in the 


2-hour-long line of march up Pennsylvania 
Avenue and past the White House 
members of his 


President Roosevelt 


family, Vice President Garner and rela- 


tives, and Government dignitaries re- 
viewed the parade from a stand located 


W nite 


replica of 


at the curb in front of the House 
The 
Hermitage, the 
Jackson, 


designed as a 


stand, 
homestead of Andrew 


was equipped with a special 


bullet- and weather-proof glass t« 
the President, but Mr 


protect 
Roosevelt re- 
quested the removal of the safety glass, 
to take the rain and wind the 
For 2 


marchers go by, 


same as 


other parade spectators hours he 


stood, watching the 


most of them saluting him as the Com- 


mander in Chief of the Army and Navy 


as well as our country’s Chief Executive 


Thus, another Presidential inaugura- 


tion goes down in history, revealing in no 


uncertain terms to America and to the 


world that democracy marches o1 





A Brief Sketch 
thirty-second President 


HE 
of the United States, Frank- 


lin Delano Roosevelt, was born 
in Hyde Park, N. ¥ 
1882. He was graduated 
Harvard in 1904, and then studied 


, January 30, 


from 


Columbia 
1905 


Kleanor 


law for 3 vears at 


University Law School. — hh 


he was married to Anna 


Roosevelt. In 1907 he was ad- 


mitted to the New York = bar 
From 1910 to 1913 he was a 
New York State senator, and 


1920 was Assistant 
Navy Mr, 


two 


from 1913 to 
Secretary of the 
Roosevelt 


Governor of the 


terms as 
New 


1932 


served 


State of 


York prior to his election ir 
as President of the United States. 
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Students Study Ancient Pottery 








Pottery bowl with naturalistic design. 


HEN students of a nearbv higl 
} wool 


came to Logan Museum 


Beloit College to study the 


800-vear | pieces of pottery there, and 
to dra from the bowls the interesting 
convent zed designs, college officials 
realize students of other higl 
schools t be equally interested So 
t plal s put into effect so that stu 
lents gh schools in all parts of the 
Midd West ma Ist these designs in 
their S 
({nnual expeditions 

Plat t bulletin on the Mimbres 
India Ind who once inhabited 
parts Ni Mexico where Logar 
Muss ni annual expeditions 
were r¢ n portfolio form Ther 
were ese plates in all, three or four 
ot I ere printed in color. On the 
back explanatory material, tell- 
ing the tiie owls, desertbing the 
desig i giving anv other informa- 
I the Nearly ill of the 
DO et ive a hole in the 
Dot stud s think the ex 
pedit er careless with their 
picks covering the burials, it is 
expla | These are ceremonial 
holes f placed in the bowl] at the 
time the burial so that’ the bowls 
spirit glit ccompany. the dead. per 
son's s iext. world 

A fe the plates are of museum 
artilacts I r than the New Mexica 
bowls—t \urignacian 30,000-year-old 
neck lat stance, is pictured, as well 
as a ( rawing of a bison These are 
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among the earliest artistic efforts of man 


vet discovered. 
Send without charge 


These 13 plates are printed on indi 
vidual sheets and are sent out in a prop 
erly labeled portfolio. They are being 
sent to art teachers of high schools and 
art supervisors of elementary schools 
The coliege is distributing them liberally, 
as many as ten being sent to one teacher 
when requested—-and without charge 

History teachers have shown consider 
able interest in the portfolios, and this 
field of interest had not been anticipated, 
although a sufficiently Jarge numbet 
was printed to supply this additional de- 
mand, 

Art teachers have been particularly 
struck by the modernistic designs which 
were placed by the primitive Mimbrenos 
on the bowls they made about 1100 A. D 
Equally interesting. are the naturalistic 
designs of men and women, birds 
animals, and fish Most of the designs 


white, and orange 


are in blach 


High schools get bowls 


The museum also has arranged a travel 
ing collection of six of these bowls, and 


t 


the collection is going from one high school 
to another, remaining in each one about 
2 weeks Unless there is too muecl 
breakage—-the bowls are delicate and 
fragile and already have been mended a 
great deal—this collection will continu 


Middle Western 


schools for the remainder of the school 


to go the rounds of 
year 


Expeditions sent 


Logan Museum was founded in 1893 at 
Beloit College by Dr. Frank G. Logan of 
Chicago, college ‘trustee and now hon 
orary vice president of the Art Institute 
Expeditions have been sent 
North Dakota, and New 


Mexico, always consisting primarily of 


of Chicago 


to Algeria, 


undergraduates who thus earn academik 
credit toward a major in anthropology 
at Beloit 
James B. Gaat 
Beloit College, 
Beloit, Wis 





These bowls are from the Mimbres Valley of New Mexico and date back to the 
Prehistoric Pueblo Indian of 1100 A. D. 
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New Government Aids for Teachers 


~ (Arde / Tree publicat OWS and othe; 1ree aids listed trom ade ncies ISSUING then 
Request o1 ly COST publication s from the Superinte ndent of Documents, Washi) gto) 


Dd. ¢ , enclosingre mittance (check or money order) at time of ordering. 








, w Thie —_- 2 —_— . 
Do You Have This Directory’ nation of the work of the Department centennial Commission, House Office 
THE Officiel’ Conercasional Directo: th that. of experiment stations. 15 Building, Washington, D. C., for a free 
for the Seventy-fifth Congress, first ses 


sion, corrected to December 20, 1936, is \ Survey of Dental Activities of State Positions in aviation, qualifications for 


cents Copy. 


now available from the Superintendent of Departments and Institutions of the various positions, opportunities available, 
Documents, bound cloth, at $1 1 United States, Public Health Bulletin women in aviation, schools and colleges 
copy siographica etche f th V ice N 227, is a compilation of facts regard flying schools, flving clubs, the training of 

. aphical sk sO ( i 

4 ! the dental se ‘eS as ‘nished b ‘ lls vy to fly a plar ‘ 
President and the Senatorsand Represent 5 :; lental services a furnished \ a pilot (tells how t fly a plane), and 
atives from each State; members of the State departments and State institutions licensing of pilots are some of the major 
standing committees of the Senate and Of value to the profession as a reference headings in Aviation Training \ero- 
House of Representatives; official duties  “' d of assistance in outlining dental nautics Bulletin No. 19), available free 
of each of the Government department programs for various State departments from the Bureau of Air Commerce 

< ‘ iia i ( < il I = 

, , Price, 20 cents : p 
bureaus, and independent offices and Interested in Social Security? 
commissions are included, as well as.a oon — : 
rhe Social Securit Board has issued 


list of foreign diplomatic and consular ; % 
the following Information Service  Cir- 


culars: No. 1, A Brief Explanation of the 
Social Security Act; No. 2, What You 


Should Know About Unemployment 


Offices in the: United States and in the 
foreign service 

The Minerals Yearbook 1936, a 1,136 
page bound volume issued by the Compensation; No. 4, Federal Old-Age 
Benefits Established by the Social Security 
Act; No. 5, The Federal State Program 


’ 


Bureau of Mines, reviews the mineral] 
industry during the calendar vear 1935 
both in the United States and abroad; for Unemployment Compensation; No. 6, 
Aid to Dependent Children Under the 
Social Security \ct No 7, Social 
Security What and Why?; No. 9, To 
Employees of Industrial and Business 
Establishments; and No. 10, The Social 
Security Act—Who Gets the Benefits? 


contains official Government ‘statistical 
information on nearly 100. metals, min 
erals, and: mineral projects; and presents 
a comprehensive and accurate record of 
economic developments and trends in the 
mining industry The 154 illustrations 
include charts showing world production All are free; write to the-Social Securit; 
and international flow of. 33 .mineral Board, Washington You mav ales have 
commodities. Send your check or money the text of the Social Security Act itself, 
order direct to the Superintendent of 
Documents. Or in Recreation? 

For 15 cents you may have a copy of 
Children’s Bureau Publication No. 231, 


Handbook for Recreation Leaders. In 


Want These Annual Reports? 
The annual reports of the Tennessee 


Valley Authority and of Robert Fechner, this handbook games are classified to 





director of Emergency Conservatio |] WASHINGTON - HAMILTON — MADISON — FRANKLIN assist in program building and are 
Work, for the fiscal vear ended June 30 [ROA AERA REO hk eee explained fully in an attempt to include 
1936, are off the press. The former sells the answers to questions which have 
for 55 cents a copy; the latter for 15 cents How About the Constitution? arisen in presenting them to untrained 

Report on the Agricultural Experiment The United States Constitution Sesqui- leaders. Games that are not difficult to 
Stations, 1935, prepared in accordance centennial Commission, established by teach and singing games that are accom- 
with the requirement that the Secretary Congress on August 23, 1935, announces panied by such familiar tunes as Rig-a- 
of Agriculture shall ascertain and report the publication of a bulletin entitled Jig-jig and Yankee Doodle have been 
to Congress on the use made of Federal “The Constitution of the United States chosen so that their use will not be 
funds for the support of agricultural of America with Amendments and the limited to experienced leaders nor to 
experiment stations in the several States Declaration of Independence.” Explana- places where a musician is available. 
and Territories, gives a genéral summary tory statements and tables in connection Games requiring little space are included 
of the work of these stations as a whole: with the Constitution and two addresses for use by family groups and clubs 
discusses questions of their organization, given in 1935 and 1936 on the anniversary To the student of farming and horti- 
administration, personnel, research facili of the signing of the Constitution make culture, the following Department of 
ties, needs, trends, and public service; ip the rest of -the bulletin. Write to Agriculture publications (5 cents each 
and reviews the progress made in ¢oordi- the United States Constitution Sesqui- [Concluded on page 172] 
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American Schools Abroad 





gdary and universit rank 


ained abroad throug! 


ff mail ly ol eitizens »f t he 
nited States Most ol them are CO?! 
trolled Christian missionary organiza 


, | ats ; 
ions a ire located 


eountries where 


the provision for education is far from 
being ¢ gh, To! all the people \ few 
are pul private schools conducted as 
business ventures Others, mainly sec- 
ndar schools, serve the interests of 
groups f Americans who are residing 
abroa wd Vist their childrer To De 
trained as children in the United States 
comm are 

Milli: f dollars are invested in the 
buildings and equipment. of these insti- 
tutions ‘he annual expenditures for 
persone ind maintenance, if the total 
eould be. ascertained, would show a 

ul ( nge between the United 
States and other countries of monev, 
services, and goods of large proportions 


The fact of their existence causes many 
Americans 


so, to visit or live for a time in other 


who would not otherwise do 


countries and brings many foreigners to 


the United “tates In effect. these 


schools are an extension of the American 
idea of education into communities in 
other continents and as such havea 
strong influence on the conception that 
ther peoples have of us and we of them 


Exchange students 


As forces in better international rela- 
tions and nderstanding their strength 
has been and is now not at all measurable 
but many events in times both of peace 


and of stress have shown it to be great. 
Not a few of their graduates have 
occupied or are now holding important 
administrative and diplomatic posts in 
foreign governments Many of their 
trainees have come to the United States 
for further education and the movement 


of young people to go from here to them 


as exchange students is growing. Nearly 
all the colleges and universities in this 
country at some time or other have had 

Undoubted this figure is too small. The lists 
that the Office of I ducation has been able to obtain 
are admitted ncomplete. Elementary schools in 
Considerable numbers are not included 
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James F. Abel, Chief, Comparative Education Division, 


Office of Education, Describes American Adventures in 


Education in Other Countries 


men and women students from the 
American schools abroad 

The major activities of the majority of 
these schools; their histories,. purposes 
and policies; the natural, social, and 
political environments in which they 
work; and a considerable. knowledge of 
the tangible results they are producing 
can be had from the reports of four 
surveys made in the past 8 years. The 
China Christian Educational Association 
Shanghai, published in 1928, Christian 
Higher Education in China, A Study. for 
the vear 1925-26, by Earl Herbert Cressy 
This and later bulletins of the Association, 


several of them by the same author, tell 


the story fairly well for China. The 
Near East Relief and other American 
agencies caused a careful investigation to 
be made of their work in that illy defined 
area termed the Near East in 1925-27 
and reported the findings in 1929 under 
the title “The Near East and American 
Philanthropy” by Frank A. Ross, Charles 
L. Fry, and Elbridge Sibley. 

About the time the Near East survey 
was coming from the press, that is, in 
July 1929, the International Missionary 
Council met at Williamstown, Mass.. At 
this meeting steps were taken that finally 
brought about surveys of Christian edu- 
cation in India and Japan. The Report 
of the Commission on Christian Higher 
Education in India was published in 1931 
by the Oxford University Press; Christian 
Education in Japan came a year later 
with the International Missionary Coun- 
cil, New York, as its sponsor. All four 
studies rank high among the education 
surveys made in the past 2 decades. 


Independent schools 


Outside of these really large under- 
takings that are analyzed and planned 
for in the surveys referred to in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs, are many independent 
schools.. Established by one person or a 
small group of people, each lives by.- its 
own worth ap” thrives to the extent that 


it succeeds in drawing to it a clientele of 
parents who feel that their children’s 
training may be entrusted to it. Since 
they represent isolated and widely scat- 
tered efforts that have not usually been 
included-in any specific study or survey, 
a few may properly be mentioned as 
types 

The Shanghai American School, Ave 
nue Petain, Shanghai, China, was begun 
September 17, 1912, by a group of parents 
in various missions in China who believed 
that an American child should be edu- 
cated in an American school by American 
teachers amid American ideals and tradi- 
tions From the first it was open to the 
children of businessmen as well as mis- 
sionaries In 1921 a board of trustees in 
New York was incorporated under the 
laws of the District of Columbia, and a 
board of managers in Shanghai with equal 
representation from the missionary organ- 
izations and the business community be- 
came directly responsible for handling the 
school 

It is now in the center of a residential 
section with over 3,000 Americans living 
within a radius of 1% miles. _ The enroll- 
ment, approximates 500 of which some 33 
are non-Americans.. The 50 or more 
staff members are nearly all graduates of 
colleges and universities in the United 
States Instruction is organized on the 
American plan with a kindergarten, a 
6-vear elementary school, and a 6-year 
secondary school. The final 4 years of 
the curriculum are so arranged that 
graduates can meet the admission require- 
ments of most of the colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States. No college 
work is attempted. 

The American Grammer and High 
School, -Rivadavia 6100, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, is one department of a large 
institution, the Colegio Ward. Colegio 
Ward was founded in 1913 for Argentine 
youth and the language of instruction in 
The studies are organized 


it is Spanish 


[Concluded on page 174} 
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Scholarships and Fellowships 














PPORTUNITY 


schola | and feluows 
nually awaits many stud of Higher Education, Reports on Scholarships and Fel- 
find themst ‘ nable t meet 


financial demar | {f going t college 


Of interest to a large group of student 


lowships Available at Higher Educational Institutions 











is the. fact that 20 States of Uni ( more noté because -of the vast In all cases, recipients of both pub- 
make provision b aw: for the award imber of students benefited, are thi licly and private supported freshman 
scholarships to a ecified it rg ams of mone for the support of scholarships must meet the requirements 
residents of the State who in meet ( larships and fellowships set asice for entrance to the stitution making the 
certain legal and institut ( i] by both publicly and privately award. . Those rec ng scholarships for 
ments. “Some the State scholars trolled institutions of higher learning study bevond the freshman vear are invari- 
are available to cert lasses students 1 the funds for this purpose established ably required to maintain at least a fair 
only. For exampl n Connecticut t bv college alumni-.associations, by men’s average of proficiency in their college work. 
are awarded to students preparing , und women’s clubs, bv: religious, fraternal. 
teachers at the State teacher-training und industrial organizations and bv All types included 
institutions; Florida é ( t individuals and placed at the colleees 
agricultural stuce State. sc ur's 8 and universities The 674 institutions represented in the 
placed at Joh: Hopkins Unive { ure survev conducted the Office of Edv- 
for engineering students onl ul ‘ Federal survey cation consisted of 139 State-controlled 
rey o ve ou eudiben . von wearin institutions whic! iwarded aitoget her 
to students an agri ture and In medicine, fA recent surve\ ol scholarships and 16.094 scholars} Ds wort S1 195 649 and 
In most States however { State {Us nol lL} h : and 
. Vships conducted by the Office of 2569 fellowships vort} $955.027: 10 
scholarships are give without reference ie | é 
so the pursult articula ours Edueat 644 Institutions of higher municipal controlled Institutions which 
study. They -ar iwarded — usuall ning reported the award, in 1934-35, awarded 1,745 scholarships worth $69,821. 
the basis of a competitive. exan it 66,708 scholarships valued at and 60 fellowships worth $32,823; and 
or Of standing in 1 graduating $8,863,082, and of 5,797 fellowships 195 privately controlled institutions whiel 
of first-grade scho ( at $2.577.478. a grand total for awarded 48,869 scholarships orth $7.- 
distributed ir ee umber -m of student aid of $11.440.560 297,612, and 3,168 fellows ) wort! 
counties. or y ative list ‘ Rs ” ble nee 51,559,628 \ Lv if igher edu- 
State. ee a cational institutic ere included in th 
In addition State ge number! grants made directly survey: Universiti college pro- 
for residents the Stat 9 lents by various foundations for fessional and te cal seho teachers 
provisions 7 a adie either n some designated field of colleges and norma chao , | inior 
35 States and the District of ¢ : : ‘ r technology or in some field o colleges 
for the giving o sholarshin e reciplent’s choles If the The report of the rvey is shed in 
orphans of World War veterans t money represented by thes Office of Educati Bullet s OJarships 
States also and that represented by scholar and Fellows! Ips Ave ibje at titutions 
books laws providing: s fellowship funds possessed b of Higher Educatic 1936, N 10 
the veterans them s having such funds but 
g in the Office of Edueat 
Variety of grants re added to the 11 and a ha Complete report 
reported b the 67 
The governm . ke oe oe eee B' LLETIN 65 10,8 
cities have aut ed the g figure not far from $15,000,000 &arships a OWS \ 
scholarships ft rite he bases for the award of the privatel able a Institutions — of Highe 
citv residents eit scholarships and fellowships are iducation . i B Ratcliffe 
shige are plac the m iried as the donors of the jie or . Ui art : i . 8 sit te 
om they are oiten pre report oF the Os rece! irves 
trolled univer he requirements - frequent! made in this field |} the Office -of 
has no city « eg thre are dali: salll “tlie” Baleeatas Educatior Covies of this bul- 
two of the: privat roll tions: Hi scholarship standing letin may be tained from the 
In addition, the boarcs of cified field. of concentratio1 Superintendent of Documents, 
number of municipal . colleg character, good health, qualities Government P1 g Office, Wash- 
versities make a p 8 ) and promise, participatior ington, D. ¢ Its price s lo 
support of one or more scl ent activities, religious affiliatio: cents 
be awarded to cit lent ce certain localities, etc. 
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Year 
aS 7 ; ae See | 
Hit Office of Edueation has made 
studies ol subject registra- 
tions in public high schools. The 
first six of these studies were made at 
5-year intervals beginning in 1890 and 
ending 1915; the results were published 
in. the nual reports of the Commissioner 
f Education for the respective years 
With the change after 1916 from annual 
eports to Biennial Surveys of Education 


ecame impractical to conduct. these 


studic linquennially The next one 
was 1 le in 1922, and since that time 
lata this field have been gathered at 
§-year tervals, namely, in 1928 and 
1924 
Asked to report 
ly a ( these st idies schools were asked 


to report the subjects offered, the number 


of pup registered in each subject, and 
the tota imber ol pupils enrolled in the 
schoo Until the 1934 study, schools 
were reé ested to report only for the last 
t high-school vears, that is, a 6-6 system 
was asked to report for grades 9-12, a 
I-3-3 tem reported for grades 8—11, 
and so o I 1934 request was made for 
4 report covering registrations and enroll- 
ments all high-school vears. In the 
present artic comparison is made for 
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1909 
? ‘ 


Text by Carl A. Jessen, Senior Specialist in Secondary 


Education. 


Table Prepared Under Direction of Lester 


B. Herlihy, Assistant Statistician 


1934 and 1928S (in some cases also. for 
1922), and in order to maintain compar- 
ability data are included for only the last 
t high-school years. In a Jater publica- 
tion, where all subjects will be brought 
together for analysis, discussion will be 
introduced of all subjects and registra- 
tions reported for 1934, including regis- 
trations below the last 4 vears of high 
schoo! 


Gains and losses 


Nearly 18,000 high schools reported 
their registrations bv subject in 1934 
This represents a 21.4 percent gain over 
1928, when less than 15,000 reported 
See accompanying table The percent- 
age gain in enrollments of these schools 
was 86.5 during the same period. Nor- 
mally, therefore, it may be expected that 
for the 6-vear period a 21.4 percent gain 
in the number of schools offering any 
given subject will be shown, with an 86.5 
percent increase in the number of pupils 
registered for that subject.' Whenever 
the gains exceed these figures for any 
given subject, it may be concluded that 
the subject is making a larger gain 
than could normally be expected If the 
increases are less than these percentages, 
the subject is losing ground. Thus, in 
the continental United States all four 
commercial subjects included in the table 
show a percentage increase greater than 
21.4 in the number of schools offering 
the subjects, but only one, namely, ele- 
mentary business training, shows at the 
same time a registration increase greater 
than 86.5 percent. The gain in registra- 
tions in elementary business training is 
indeed astonishing, 258 percent The 
next in line is typing with a 70 percent 
increase in registrations, after which fol- 

A slight discrepancy exists here in the fact that a 
few 2-year junior high schools and their enrollment 
ire included in the 1934 figures; these schools were, of 
course, not asked to report in 1928 However, since 
the total number of such schools in the United States 
during 1934 was only 172 (less than 1 percent of the 
total), the difference has been ignored in the discussion 


which follows 


low shorthand with 59 pereent, and book 
keeping with 40 percent These percent- 
age comparisons, bothin number of schools 
offering and in registrations, may be ex 
tracted for any subject reported on it 
any State from data supplied in the table 

For the Nation as a whole, the per 
centage of the total number of schools 
offering typing in 1928 was 38.9; in 1934 
it was 48.1 Similarly, in 1928 shorthand 
was offered in 29.0. percent of the schools 
and in 1934 in 33.5 percent. -In book- 
keeping the percentages were 39.4. and 
42.0, and in elementary business training 
they were 8.8 and 25.9. The percentage 
1928 that reg- 
istered for typing was 15.2; in 1934 it was 


of the total enrollment ir 


13.8. Similarly, the percentage of the 
total enrollment registering for short- 
hand in 1928 was 8.7 and in 1934 it was 
7.4 In book keeping the percentages for 
the 2 years were 10.7 and 8.0, respee- 
tively, and in elementary business train- 
Data on the 
percentage of the total number of schools 


ing they were 3.0 and 5.7 


offering these four subjects and the regist 
trations for 1922 as well as for 1928 and 
1934 are presented graphically in the 


accompanying figure 


Summarizing 


By way of general summary, it may be 
said that the four subjects mentioned 
gained between 1928 and 1934 in the 
gross number of schools offering them 
and in the proportionate number of 
schools offering them. The gain was 
especially -pronounced in elementary 
business. training and was significant in 
typing but was not great in shorthand or 
in bookkeeping. In registrations, also, all 
four subjects showed increases in the 
gross figures; comparatively elementary 
business training showed a far greater 
than normal increase in registrations, 
while the other three subjects showed a 
less - than - might - be-expected growth 


[|Table on next page; text concluded on 
page 172) 
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Statistical Thumbtacks 





Hk five professions having the 
irgest number of schools in the 


| ted States at which students 


ean be trained for entering the profession 
are education, 261; engineering, 139; law, 
133: t g 121: and commerce and 
busi YO 

The Bruce Publishing Company, Mil- 
vaukee, Wis., in its School Market Letter, 
forecasts that the contracts let for school 
building 1937 will amount to from 
$150.000,000 to $200,000,000 

Che idy gradual improvement in the 
training of both white and colored teach- 
ers in North Carolina in the 15 vears from 
1921-22 to 1935-36 is shown by vears for 
the State as a whole in the December 
1936 is State School Facets, pub- 
lished the State Department of Public 
Instruction, Raleigh, N. C In 1921—22 
more t 55 percent of all white teachers 
employed, and more than 83 percent of 
Negr ers employed had no college 
training I 1935-36 less than | percent 


of white teachers and less than 8 percent 


of Negro teachers were in this class. The 
proport of white teachers with 4 years 
of college work increased from 15.8 per- 
cent 922 to 65.6 percent in 1936 and 
the proportion of Negro teachers with 4 
years ege work increased from 2.5 
percent to 28.7 An index of training is 
give! the article by counties and cities 


for 1925-26, 1930-31, and 1935-36 


‘here are still many very small high 
schools There were 332 schools report- 
ing fewer than 10 pupils in 1933-34, 
1,470 with from 10 to 24 pupils, and 3,139 


with from 25 to 49 pupils. 
5,000 high schools with 
About 6,000 high 


This makes 
approximately 
fewer tl] an 50 pupils 


schools have from 50 to 100 pupils and 
about 5,500 schools have from 100 to 200 
pupils Cherefore, 16,000 schools, about 
two thirds of the total number (25,000 
including those with fewer than 10 pupils), 
have fewer than 200 pupils. 

At the her end of the scale, there are 


ools with 2,500 pupils or more 


232 hig] Sct 
of which 40 schools enroll more than 5,000 
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Emery M. Foster, 


Chief of the 


Statistical Division, 


Office of Education, Presents Another Installment of 


Interesting Statistics 





FIGURE 23 - 


DAY HIGH SCHOOLS ~ PERCENTAGE OF REGISTER ON SHORT TIME AND SPECIAL SCHEDULE ~ 1920-1954 
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pupils each. The 13,374 
Dewitt Clinton High School for Boys, 
New York, N. Y 


largest has 


The Society for the Promotion of En- 
gineering Education has reprinted from 
the Journal of Engineering Education 
vol. XXVII, no. 3, November 1936), an 
address by Isador Lubin giving a sum- 
mary of the Survey of the Engineering 
Profession recently made by the Bureau 
Statistics. This shows the 
income for 1929, 
1932, and 1934, for the 52,000 engineers 
covered by the study 


of Labor 

annual and monthly 
Facts are given 
about the field of activity, functional 
classification, and the professional prepa- 
ration for each of nine types of engineering. 
Some of the conclusions are: “The ques- 
tion of education in engineering appears 
through the first 
degree, after which it is experience plus 


to be important only 


the make-up of the individual engineer 


that counts.” ‘Professional engineering 


From New York City report 


status in the future will not be easily at- 
tained without a complete college educa- 
tion.”’ 

Engineers who had graduated from 
engineering schools had shorter periods of 
unemployment and their base pay was 
larger (for the older engineer) and the 
decreases in pay less than for engineers 
who were not graduates of a professional 
school The completed study is not vet 
available 

Eugene A. Nifenecker, Director of 
Reference, Research, and _ Statistics, 
Board of Education, New York City, has 
prepared a review of departmental experi- 
ence in dealing with the problem of school 
maladjustment for the Joint Committee 
on Problems of School Maladjustment. 
It is publication no. 27, January 1936, en- 
titled “Part I: Statistical Reference Data 
Showing School Background Conditions, 
Factors, Trends, and Problems, 1900-—34.”’ 

The publication is profusely illustrated 


with figures and tables and contains a 
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minimum amount of text t contains a 
study of population status and trends 
enroliment, and Llc ng distributioi 
Certain figures presenting the malad 


justment between enrollments at 


ing facilities show the necessity for the 
most careful planning of a building. pro 
gram. 

The 


problem over 30 vears 


ool-cor gestiol 


history of the sel 


figures accompanying the discussion of 


part-time, double 


session, special sched 


ules, ete. Figure 23 is herewith repro 


duced as an illustration 


Changes in the compulsory attendance 


law from 1896 to 1936 are graphically 


shown in figure 39 which is also 


repro 


duced on this pag The requirement of 


Unemployed 


is illustrated in the 


Pull Time if r ne Buployment Ages 
= ___] Required Evening or Part Time 
School Attendance 
} City report 
t vears of schooling between the ages of 8 


ind 12 in 1896 has increased to a 9-vear 


requirement of full-time attendance from 


Phere were 9.179 one-room rural 


lowa in 1934-35. The aver 


schools it 


ige enrollment in these schools was 14 


The average salary of the teacher 


PUptis 


as & 165 


The annual cost per pupil in 


iverage dailv attendance was $52.99. 
These facts and many others are given in 
A Review of lIowa’s Public Schools by 
R. C. Williams which is Research Bulle- 
tin No. 21, October 1936, of the Iowa 


State Department of Public Instruction, 


Des Moines 


lowa 





New Government Aids for Teachers 


should be helpful 
Daffodil 


cular No. 367); Blue 


Speeding up Flowering 


in the and Bulbous Iris (Cir- 


Grama Grass for 
Reseeding 


Method ot 


Lots Circular 


Erosion Control and Range 


in the Great: Plains and a 


Obtaining Seed in Large 
No. 402); and Cele 


Bulletin No 


Growing (Farmer 


269 
Free Lists Available 
The following free Government 


ing Lists have beer 


by the 


brought up to date 


Superintendent of Documents 


172 


Roads, No 
\ als of 


£5: Proceedings of Congress 
Congress, Register of Debates, 
(ongressional Globe, Congressional 


Reeord, No. 49; Health 


and Sanitation, No 


Diseases, Drugs, 


51; Political Science 


Documents and Debates Relating to 


(;,overnment, Lobbving, Elections. 


Political. Parties, District of 


Columbia,: No. 54; 


interstate 


Liquors, 
Publications of the 
Commerce Commission and 
the Federal Communications Commission, 
No. 59; Interest to 
lites and Home-Builders, No. 72 


MARGARET F. 


Publications — of 


PFUDUrDAal 


RYAN 


Registrations in Commercial 
Subjects 


Co 

Che discrepanc gr " 
er or sel gy 1 f su 
jects and tr I tratl ma 
reflect a te | ( i ( s 1 
tr Luce comme! t etweet! 
1928 and 1934; I the num 
ber Of sel ( ised | 
proportion to the nber of added regis 
trations. In tota mber of schools 
offering, as well a registrat s, typing 
leads, with bor eeping, shorthand, and 
elementary busines tr ! y | Wing 1 


the order name 





Radio Programs 


Office of Education 


The World Is Yours 


SMITHSON PROGRAM 


Sunday NBC-WEAF (red): 11:30 
a.m. E. 8. T., 10:30 a.m. C. 8. T 


9:30 a.m. M. T:, 8:36 a. m. P. T 


Treasures Next Door 

BOOKS 
Monday CBS: 4 p. m. E. 8. T., 
ap.m. C. 8. T.,,.2p.m. M. T 
ip. mF. FT 


Education-in-the-News 
Friday NBC-W EAE red 6 
p. m. te Dm. ©. & 5 iy 


} p. ™m M 4) op. m Pr T 


Have You Heard? 


NATURAL SCIENCE 


WJZ (blue 3:45 
i5 p.m. C. 8. T., 


12:45 p. m. P. T 


Tuesday NBC 
p. m. E. 8. T., 2 


1:45 p. m. M. T 


Let Freedom Ring 


STRUGGLE FOR CIVIL RIGHTS 


Monday CBS 
T., 9:30 p. m 
Mm: T.; 730 po. m. PF. T 


10:30 p. m E. 8S. 


C. 8.-T., 8:30 p. m. 


Uncle Sam 
INTRODUCES 
AGENCIES 


GOVERNMENT 


Friday NBC-WEAF (red): 7 p. m. 
ee 3.,6p. mC: S. T., 5p. wm. 


Mm 244. m. P. TF 
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\ ns of the Office 
( t i weatt ( 
the t screntinc 
stu r history of educatior 
Wit gle exception, there is perhaps 


formation more valuable 


irly reports and circulars 


SS ie! rectiol of the Commis 
sic Kdueation beginning in 1867 
(thee as created The singl 

s that of Barnard’s Americar 

lucatio in 5l volumes, a 


e first Commissioner 


( f the earliest surveys to be made 
school system was published 
Offic f Kdueation in 1871 I 
it voluminous report entitled, 

Spe Report on the Publie Schools in 
( Columbia, 1868 912 

nag ey of the sehools of the 

District of Columbia made under a reso 
lat f Congress passed March 30, 
1867, a few weeks after the. Office of 
Education was established This study, 
toget th the report of J. O. Wilson, 
Kight Years of the Publie Schools of 

Wa D. ¢ 1805-85 (Commis 
s Rept 1894-95, ch $1), are 


he outstanding sources of 


the history of the public 
s( stem i! the capital of the 
N st 
Not the least interesting fact concern 
g the early publications is the range 
iatter covered Indeed, al 
most educational topie may be found 
treat thereir from Eskimo vocabu 
( ised bv teachers going to 
\ Rept., 1896-97, ch. 26; 1903-04, 
10; Cire. of inf IS90, no. 2), to 
cient temperance instruction In 
i tances the subjects have been 
real t! al unusual degree of 
thoroug ess and by experts in the field 
R 1 Maleolm Johnston, author and 
friend of Sidney Lanier, at the request of 
Com sioner Harris, prepared for the 
annual report what is. perhaps the most 
complete description available of the old 
Held sch of Georgia (Early Edueca- 
tional Lift Middle Georgia, Rept., 
1894-95, el 12: 1895-96, ch. 16 The 
ACC inded upon reliable remi- 
nisee many prominent Georgians 


whose education started in these schools 
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ra serics I 


Edith A. Wright, Assistant in Research Bibliography, 


Library of the Office of Education, Points to Significant 


Value of These Publications in Historical Research 


From the pen of Rey Dwight 
Mavo, “a mill 


‘ 


Amory 


} 


ister and a teacher, we have 


articles on the history ol 


Americal 


the annua 


common schools, published ll 


reports from ISoQO. 9] to 


1903-04 Chey comprise more than a 


half dozen studies on education in the 


Southern States, one dealing with the 
commol schools i the South from 
1790-1840 Rept., 1895-96, ch. 7 
another, from 1830 to 1860 (Rept 
1899-1900, ch. 7); and a third, from IS860 
to 1876 Rept., 1900-01, ch 1] 


same author deals 
with the North 
Atlantic States: 1790-1840 (Rept., 1894 


A similar series by the 


common schools of the 


95, ch. 39 1830-65 (Rept., 1897-98, 
ch. 11 and with the Western States 
1790-1840 (Rept., 1894-95, ch. 38); and 


ch S He 
report) on Horace 
Revival of the 
Common School, 1830-50 
1896-97, ch 15); and 
Rept., 1896-97, ch. 16 
To Wyckliffe Rose, for many vears an 
Rockefeller 


interesting 


1830-65 tept., 1898-99, 
contributed a 


and the 


also 
Mann 
America 

Rept 


Henry Barnard 


Great 


one on 


administrative officer of the 


Foundation, we owe the 


account of the origin, development, and 
Educatior 
in the South (Rept., 1902-3, ch. 8). The 
Rise and Manual Training 
was contributed to the report of Commis- 
sioner of 1893-94, by 
Calvin M. Woodward, originator and 


director of the St Manual Train- 


work of the Conference for 
Progress of 


Kdueation for 


Louis 


ing School, connected with Washington 
University in St. Louis 
During the latter part of the last cen- 


tury, Stephen 
North 


prepared articles for the reports dealing 


Seauregard Weeks, one of 
Carolina’s foremost historians, 
with the history of education in the South, 
Of special interest is one on Calvin Hen- 
derson Wiley and the 

Schools in North Carolina 
ch. 29), which, up to the 
Week's death, 
be the 
work 


Organization of 
Rept. 1896-97, 
time of Dr 
was considered by some to 
and exhaustive 


most complete 


dertaken by anyone upon any 


phase of Nortl 


Carolina history He also 


prepared a preliminary bibliography ol 
Co | i textbooks, ISGL-65 Rept 
1IS9OS-—99, ch. 22), arranged by date and 
giving complete bibliographical data 


whenever It was possible 

ro B. A. Hinsdale, and educa 
tor, and fe long friend of President 
James A. Garfield, is credited the chapter 
Western Literary Institute (Rept 
ISOS-99, ch. 15), tracing the history of 
Middle West 
started as the 


to 1845 


author 


on the 
this organization in the 
183] 


Colle ut 


from when It was 
Professional Teachers, 
end 


whe t came to an 


Other countries represented 


These are but a few of the interesting 


chapters on education in the United 
State Foreign education § } equally 
well represented 

Naphtali Herz Imber, a Hebrew poet, 
the friend of Israel Zangwill, and from 


whom Zangwill is said to have drawn his 
Me Ichisedek Pinchas 
the Ghetto, has con 
Education 
1894-95, ch. 46), 


’ 


portrait of the poet 
in his ¢ hildren of 
tributed two chapters, 


and the Rept., 


historical sketch of 


one on 
Talmud 
is a the evolution of 


education among the ancient Hebrews 


and other primitive nations; the other is 


entitled, ‘‘The Letters of Rabbi. Akibah, 


or the Jewish Primer as it was. Used in the 
Public Schools Two ‘Thousand Years 
Ago Rept., 1895-96, ch. 14 


In addition to the studies mentioned 
above, which, with one or two exceptions, 
are chapters in the reports of the Com- 
missioner of Education, there have been 
significant special reports of importance 
to the student of the history of education, 
instance, as the 


such, for report on 


art. and industry, in four 


I. Edwards Clarke 
port 


volumes, by 
ISS5-O98), a special re- 
movements in the 


upon the world 


development of artistic and industrial 

nd of like movements through- 
United States. The 
libraries in the United States, in 


dated 1876, 


educatio1 
out the report on 
public 
embodies the 


two volumes, 
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first definite attempt to collect data 
the public library service of this « 

It gives a graphic picture of the ral 
situation at the time, illustrated bv pi 
tures of library. buildings and 


and contains deta 
lic libraries in 10 cities In the hbrar 
field 
Columbian Exposition of 1893, papers 


there was a 


prepared for the 


ciation meeting, Dewey 
made up of papers presented itstand 
ing librarians of the day For many vears 
this met the need f a& manua ul 
economy and technique and ma be 
regarded as one of the foundation stones 
on which the library professi us he 
built. 

Alice © Fletcher, one of the most 


authentic interpreters of the North Amer- 


ican Indian, prepared under the directior 


of. the Commissioner of Education a his 


torical résumé of the relations 


petweel 
the Indians and. the American colonists 


prior to the Revolutionary War, giving 


the origin and progress: of the India: 
policy of the Government Chis . was 
published as a special report ISS8S 


Monograph series 


; 


Students of the history of eduéatior 


are 
no doubt familiar with the series of mono 
graphs on the histor of highe reducatior 
in the several States, edited 


B. Adams, 


missioner Dawson 


Herbert 
under the direction of Com 
One of the outstand 
series 


ing monographs in tliis 
by Dr. Adams 


prepared 


is Thomas Jeffer 


himself 


son and the University of Virginia, whict 

at the time of its publication Was received 
ith great favor and remains today one 

the important histories of the Univer 

sity of Virginia 

education 


These histories of appeared 


is circulars of information, a series of 
publications containing many monographs 
of historical significance in the educational! 
ld 

Much 


Federal aid to 


fie 


is being written today 


about 


edueation and reference 


is frequently made to the study made by 


Frank W. Blackmar, Federal and State 


\id to Higher Education in the United 
States, published as circular of informa- 
tion, 1890, no. 1 It is one of the valu- 


able sources of information on the sub‘ect 
Also, 


( vordy s 


from the historical point of view. 
Prof. John P. 


Rise and Growth of the Normal School 


this series, 1s 
Idea in the United States (Cire. of inf., 


1891, no. 8 Florian Cajori, said by 


some to have been the best-known writer 

the history of mathematics that this 
country has produced, contributed to the 
series an extensive studv on The Teach- 


ng and History of Mathematics in the 
United States, beginning with the colonial 
times Over 50 vears ago the Office of 
Education was sufficiently interested. in 


commercial education to commission 
Julius Ensign. Rockwell to make a studs 
instruction and 


ISS4, no. 1 


of shorthand practice 


Cire. of inf., which study 
that it 
to issue a revised editio1 
The 1884 editior 


bibliography of 


proved of so much value was 


found necessary 
as circular, 1893, no. 1 


eontains al extensive 





SUPERINTENDENT OF 


{CUT HERE] 


shorthand WOrKS Lhe | ngiist anguage 


One of the earliest publicatior pre- 
pared for the Commissioner of | 
was a little pages, by 
Edward D. Neill, printed b Lhe 
ment Printing Office 
“The History of Education 


During the seeventeentt Century 


Lucation 
pamphlet of 27 
(,overn- 
ntitled, 


LS67 ‘ 


Virginia 


Picked at random 


Krom these studie picked at random 
from the publications of the Office of 
Education, one may obtain a general 


idea of the historical value of the 
No effort has beer 


cover the publications of t} 


material 
available made to 
( past 2d vears 
more or less 


as students of education are 


familiar with the 
Neither has an 


cover the reports of 


later pubjications 


attempt been made to 
special committees, 
such as the Committee of Te 
and the 
statistics ol 


the Com- 
mittee of Twelve (Committee of 
Fifteen, nor the education, 
from which source the various trends in 


education may be followed It is suffi- 


cient to say that » student delving into 
should feel satis- 
fied that he has covered the field until he 


has consulted the Index to the 


the history of education 


teports 
Education, 1867 
1909, no. 7) and the List of 
United States Bureau 
1910 (Bull., 1910, 
o adequate index for 
issued since 1910 and the 


of the Commissioner of 
1907 (Bull., 
Publications of the 
of Education, 1867 
no. 5 There is 
the publications 
libraries 


ecard catalogs i 


the various 


must be relied on as guides 


alwavs welcome at the 


Visitors are 


Office of Education Library 





Subscription Blank 


DocuMENTs, 


Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Please send me Scoot Lire for 1 year, and find $1 (check or money order) enclosed as payment. 
School superintendents please note: On all orders for 100 copies or more to be sent to one address, there 
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Does 


Life Begin 


at Forty? 








FORTY years ago a tiny group of edu- 
eators, all lay persons, paradoxically, set 
forth the proposition that, as the home 
was the place where education must be- 
gil arents, and especially mothers, 
should be better educated for their task 
of tea g and training the very young 

After an almost sensationally sueccess- 
ful ¢ vention where the project was 
launched, the National Congress was or- 
ganized, with parent education and child 
welfare for its objectives. 

Hi grew through mothers’ cireles, 


then through parent-teacher associations, 


centering largely in the schools; passing 
through a low-pressure period when. it 
became merely a school auxiliary occu- 
pied raising money and buying mate- 
rial things for the school, and emerging 
at last into an organization more nearly 
ike the ne envisioned by. the founders, 


Dur- 
mistakes were made 


is a matter of well-known history 


ing these 


years many 


because emotion, rather than knowledge, 


somewhat governed the movement; emo- 


tion which proved a great driving force 
in spite of the almost entire Jack of pro- 
fessional direction. These errors are 
being corrected very rapidly where they 
still exist, and the home and school move- 
ment at the end of 40 years seems to 


have become an established order which, 


because it is a folk movement, will not die. 


It will not only not die, but it has a 
constantly wider vision of its potentialities. 

It is convinced that the two most con- 
stantly present influences in the life of 
the American child are the home and the 
school; that the home, whether rich or 


poor in its appointments, must be worthy 
of the ehil 


upon the 


1; that family relations all bear 
of the 
mind and emotional life, therefore for his 


development child’s 
sake, they must be harmonious; and that 
the child ean 


school le 


never really sueceed in his 


arning without the understand- 


ing and sympathy of the home 
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The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers believes that universal educa- 
tion with equal minimum opportunities 
for all children is the first principle in 


American school education; that teach- 
ing and teacher education must be ade- 
quate so that the child will learn not 


only subject matter but upright thinking 
and living in school; that the principle of 
taxation whereby all citizens pool small 
funds in 
to 


order to make a large one suffi 


cient pay for adequate schooling for 
every child, should be universally under- 
that 


created toward paying such taxes; 


stood and public opinion must be 
that 
legislators are mostly parents and are in- 
terested in the welfare of children if the 


great body of parents make themselves 
vocal in their behalf; that if they would 
have their children educated to take the 
responsibilities of intelligent adults, edu- 
cation must be constantly fitted to new 
conditions and customs; that health and 
character education are even more im- 
portant than academic learning, and that 
they are a joint responsibility of the home 


and the school. 


Entering enriched program 


These convictions form the basis of the 


parent-teacher life which, if not begin- 


ning at 40, is entering at 40 a greatly ex- 
panded and enriched program of service. 

More actual study of schoo! curricula, 
of social implications, of community in- 
of the 


will be the foundation of this expanded 


fluences, and needs of childhood 


program. Education over the radio, by 
visual aids, by well-planned series of lec- 
tures and study courses, will all be aimed 
toward that greatest of all needs, the edu- 
cation of parents, not in ordinary forms 
of adult education, but for their job of 
parenthood. 

We shall continue to act as aids to the 
schools, perhaps not in material things, 
except as they are needed to keep less 
privileged children in school, but in un- 
derstanding, in holding up the hands of 
professional educators, as well as_ in 
creating public opinion for adequate sup- 
port of the schools. After all, what the 
mass of people think is publie opinion, 
and all the parents of all the children are 


the mass of the people. 


Mrs. B. F. LANGworThy, 


President, National Congress of 


Parents and Teachers. 


American Schools Abroad 


C‘oncluded from page It 


the for 


iS CRSCIi- 


on Argentine plan and, except 


special emphasis on English, it 
tially. ar Argentinian 
But the 


States living 


private school 
the United 
Argentina needed for their 


colony of citizens of 
inh 
children at 


the 


English-speaking school, so 
American Grammer and High Schoo! 
was established as a department of the 
Colegio Here the work is organized o1 
the regular 8 
offers 


and 


4 plan and the high school 


two courses:. College preparatory 


Several colleges and 
the United its 


graduates without entrance examination 


general unl 


versities i States admit 
The school takes advantage of its environ 
ment to give the American children train- 
the 


ol 


ing in Spanish language and a know!l- 


edge Argentine history, civies, and 


geography 
The 


5 bis, 


High School of 
d’ Auteuil, 
a cooperative, nonprofit institution organ 


American Paris, 


Rue Paris, France, is 
ized to serve American families in France 
It claims to be the only school in Europe 
which attempts to reproduce exactly an 
It offers 


A junior 


American secondary day school. 
of 
high school composed of the seventh and 


only six grades instruction 


eighth grades, and a regular high school 


of 4 years in which students may choose 
from a college entrance curriculum of 20 
units the 16 or more that will admit them 
to the university in which they wish to 
United States. 
is about 60, equally divided 
girls. The staff is 
American university gradu 


study in the The average 


enrollment 
between bovs and 
composed ol 
ates; the French courses are given by 
French university teachers who bave had 
teaching experience in America. 


The 
Egypt, ar 


American University at Cairo, 


entirely independent institu- 


tion, has a board of trustees in the United 
States, 1919 under the 
laws of the District of Columbia. Unlike 
described, 


incorporated in 


the three schools previously 


it is not intended as an. American school 
for Americans, but designates itself as a 
‘Bridge of Friendliness between America 
the 


east, between the English-speaking world 


and Egypt, between the west and 


and the Arabic-speaking, between western 


Christianity and Moslem lands.” The 
155 students enrolled in its College of 
Arts and Sciences in 1934-35 were 102 


Egyptian, 16 Armenian, 14 Palestinian, 
the remaining 23 from 10 
countries. Only from 


came 
four 


and 
other were 
the United States. 

Instruction is on secondary and college 
levels and is organized in a combination 
of English, 


schemes. Government 


Egyptian, and American 


The secondary 
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section, attended some: 75 student 
follows clos« the irric 
by the Egyptian Ministry of. ] ea 


for secondat r ols ! Kg { | 
language medium is Arabic « { 
the classes English, Fre 1 the 
character-tra g studies. a ‘ , 
is under the pection of the Eg 
Ministry Che or volleg 6-veat 
six-form) unit I studies to g 

ary educatio: King 
the Englis! nguage 

of English ma re cl st 

division are ord rilv p 


the Univers 


examinatio 


have a certificate that is wide ecog 
nized in Europ: lait ng tor adi 
sion to universit tudies the seni 
college of 3 vears (sophomore iio? 
and SCHOTT mite LDe rt i! rreedon 
are granted thie tudents and teachers 
and the method ire so distinet eXDeT 
mental that the student bod s limit 
and no ecredent of ar 1 give 


automatic 
accepted because it is 


will profit by the type of training offered 


The social erences rnd yur? 
especially, ar ressed Nhe eres 
granted are the bachelor of. art i thy 


bachelor of arts 
Anatolia 
which 
in 1936, follow 
one country to anothel 
at Marsovan, Turkey, in 
porated und 
in 1894. The 
the World War caused its closing 192] 


celebrated its fiftieth anniversar 


if 
I 





LSS6 and incor 
Massachusett 


migrations of peop 


laws of 


“Death or exile dissipated its constit 
ency, and the American . facult Was 
banished.”’ Mar of these Greeks were 
moved from Turkey to Macedonia 

on the invitation of Greek educatior 
and political leaders, the college moved 


with its constituency { 
at Saloniki in 


rebuilt, gears ¢ 


and was ree pe ner 
1924 It is’ now ve] 
into tine 


(,;ree} 


140 


osely 


school system ind enrolls about 
students 

So one could continue at 
listing and describing on 


of these American adventures in educa 


tion in other co tries Not enough 
commonly known about them by edu 
cators in the United States: too litth 


educational interest has been taken il 


them; and too little use made of their 


successes 1 1dapting 


experiences and 


themselves’ to environments 


Inusual 
The various accrediting agencies 
extremely slow about 


country have been 


Making any arrangements for their ac 
eréditing This considerabl America 
schol system abroad should be etter 


understood and appreciated 
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Electrifying Education 





AIDS IN THE SCHOOLS 
160-page handbook prepared D' 


New York 


Klementary Principal 


e ora 
i ibcommittee of the 


Association | of 


State 


I ume contains much practical 
lation and mal examples of the use 
irious types of visual aids in instrue- 


purchased for 50 cents 
Thomps 


1 copy from Mr. Rollin W 
Sonk!l Utica, N. 


HE WorKsS PROGRESS ADMIN! 


STRA- 


riON is performing a valuable service to 
ols DY financing the production ol 
ial aids California, Colorado, Dela 
ire, Indiana, Minnesota, New York, 


und Wisconsin are 


ial-aid pro 


some of the States 


ects are being carried 


Vist 


MENT of the San Diego County schools is 


\L- INSTRUCTION DEPART 


ecting, preparing, and arranging for 


striputlor 


, mounted pictures, wall maps, 


graphs, posters, stereographs, 


and motion pictures. 


slides, 


In New YorkK City 628 
eing paid from W. P. A 
ind 


groups, slides, film strips, pictorial graphs, 


workers are 
funds to collect 


produce working models, habitat 


charts, maps, and still pictures. Under 
the able direction of Herbert Walsh, oné 
the city principals, this project is not 
vy doing an effective job in the mass 
production of visual. aids, but is also 
lesigning, evaluating, and conducting a 


comprehensive survey of objective teach- 


g materials and techniques. 


More Tuan §S14,000,000 was spent for 


the United States in 


radio advertising in 
1936, according to figures compiled by 
Hettinger of the 


published in 


Herman University of 


Pennsvivania, and Broad- 


casting 


WITH THI! COOPERATION of. station 
W BZ. the Newton Mass 


broadcast a biweekly 


publie schools 
program. featuring 
pupils of the publie schools. Each broad- 


cast is the direct outcome of some phase 


* alana 





Or school work md . presented in i 
dramatic form th proper musical set 
tings and sound effect 

Bonp GEDDES nanaging lirector of 
the Assoc ation, 


fadio Mar facturers 


estimates that. ¢,000,000 receiy y sets 
were manufactured t | te States 
In 1936 

THE ELEctT! DIVISION the 


Bureau of Foreign and De 


merce recent ( 1 oo-page bDibliog 
raphy of References o Radio Sul jects 
compiled by |] ce D. Batso lhis 
bibliograph ric brie ides select reter- 


Radio, 
Radio, 


Amateur Radio, Specialized 


ences on the Administrat 
Radio Advertising, Educati 
Broadcasting, 


Communicatic« Technica 


Radio, and 

Statistics, ma) btained free bv ad- 
dressing Mr. Batson at the United States 
Department of Commeres Washington 
LISTENERS ‘TO INTERNATIONAL Broap- 
casts will be interested BBC Empire 
Broadcastt1 q published weekly by the 


Broad- 
casting House, London, W. 1., and Jisting 
the 
the British Isles 


British Broad asting Corporatior i 


short-wave programs available from 


Rapio Ad- 


Federal Com- 


THE INTER-D! RTMENTAL 


Committee and tl 


visory 
munications Commission are working on 
plans for the allocation of ultra-high radio 
frequencies between 30,000 and 200,000 


kiloeyeles 
PEACHERS WHO ARE INTERESTED in 

illus- 

Good Pictures 


photography will find the profusely 
trated book How to Make 

to be an excellent practical guide Copies 
50 cents each from 


Rocheste Ds N ¥: 


may be purchased for 


the Eastman Kodak Co., 


Anpb Last But Not are told 
that it took 3 m 
install the 
Interior Building, 1 


from the old system, and 


] EAST, We 
nths to construct and 
telephone system in the new 
month to get ready 
to cutover to it 
only 80 seconds to make an actual transfer 
in service 


CLineE M. Koon 
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New Books and Pamphlets Books About Jobs a bibliography of oc- ton in the Philippines under the American regiim 


1 \i } Opt 
cupationa literature, by Willard | Ae 
1) b er I ‘ 
Safety Education Parker. Chicago, published for the Na ' eC um in the OC 
tional Uccupational Conference by Live r I) re? | ver ‘ 
ied or Satet Lansing, Mi ‘ American Library Association, 1936 M 
; = Boyer, R } ibject matter it 
Kugene B. Elliott, Superi: 102 p s3 
' \Iaste “ George Was? 
P c Instruction in coopera — ‘ ' 
Mic gan Safetv Council, isefu ! elor ersonne flicer te ‘ BRA j AD ' ! Cor i reading and 
13 . , t ‘ ‘ e three-teacher, ar 
D> ~~ é i children in the 
54 bulletin no, dVe School Libraries , Aiken County, South Ca 
Mast I ‘ i n 


Che Need for Elementary School Libra 


ries and How to Build Them, by W. 1 


me ndice educat rend ra ’ 
Hall | ittle Roe K, Ark . publis! ed DY \i ter i ] n i ‘ \ ( ! 
the State Department of Education, 1936 BRUN I study of e personal 
{7 ‘ ‘ 1) I I ers { 
A Manua Safetv Eduea (| eve, ( et { 
tar Schools f West Vir \ n é ! nem ber ( \1 I Fa i nditioning puy 
p Charleston, W. Va., State De- members of Parent-Teacher tions for use it recess in a te high school: An investigation of 
nart Kdueatior 1936 sadeleaaet S CSCC tes _ rie Oxte © pre ve power 
: a : rious te ie nd estimate ven to technica 
=) How Shall We Kdueate Teachers and " } } } 
9 en conipare 4 ‘ oOlachieve 
Librarians for Library Services il the ment ‘ e one nd a certain selected 
ety education arranged | School? New York Columbia Uni easure , nal succe n later years on the 
ther har r's as ty orsif fy 
versity Press, 1936 , — i Buttab 
7 1 
. 4p CLARKE, VERNA Guidi e adolescent 
Safet Pu Transportatior W ash- Master 34. I i P Py _ 
: t lil il ect f FE the J rit ¢ I t . 
ot >< Researc} Division, Nation fthe A 4 itior { Teachers College and ( VL FRA ES T (orre mu ind 
Association, 1936 the Americar Libra Assoc n witl : Dbrar , , , the seventt nd eighth grade Ma 
»9 > meh 2,,] ; hea ence curricuiul for teacher nd teacher-librariar ter , ersity of Syracuse op. a 
wv Te Research sulletin of the + 
rE \ I At ude produced in pupils 
Nat lucation Association, vol. 14; Child Study throug! ter ertair en-used history t 
= cents , hook Maste re Jol Hopkins Universit 
Parents’ Questions, by staff members of vi p.t 
. . . . } t ( \ EN nay of personality il 
hool authorities and all the Child Study Association of America :, ham etcigasape: wen 
; ¥ , : ; : : f higl } tu ‘ ; NI eT iv | r er t\ 
‘ we operatio a ww New York, Harper and Brothers, 1936 f Kar 8 
aiz p S2 ESSEX, CIENI Establishir the foundation of a 
; a ourse f stud r the prep tion of industrial arts 
Ne u Guides A representative selection of question and answer } para il a . 
eneral shop teachers for the junior high schools of New 
tbout child trair g le heaitt em I 
York 8S é \ ter’s, 103¢ University of Syracuse 
an ad : nd character t ie 
Guid to Study Material for Teachers, jucatlol I acter training 89 | 
d senior high schools, Junior The Family Situation and the kixcep KENNEDY Anicg J Puppet n the junior high 
college idult education classes, by tional Child, by John Levy and O chool. Master 135. Boston University. 78 p.m 
Mary E. Townsend and Alice G. Stewart. Spurgeon English. Langhorne, Pa., Child Mrab, HARoLpD T. Survey and evaluation of per 
Ni " . / ne H W W ilson ( ompany, tesearch ( lin ic of | he Woods Schools r ‘ ul I e accredited college and 
an : iniversitic the New England States Doctor's, 
I+ 1936 
: leachers College, Columbia U niversity IM p 
113 1 ~ ial Science Service Series 4 > rcearch : » Neries 
we ) ClAI SCE ce ervice erie | l p hild Re earen ( Tinie Pe;rie OsRORN, JOHN K Comparison of reactions to per 
fo cent whole no. 9 Free onality and achievement test item Doctor's, 1934 
. i, ersit of M higan SS J m 
Contents: Early signs of children’s maladjustment 
elected bibliography of social by John Lev Future dangers facing the emotional], Pertscn, ¢ FREDERICK Comparative study of 
s publications of research asso- unstable child, by O. Spurgeon English the progress of subnormal pupils in the grades and in 
brary aids, bibliographies, : ? special classe Doctor 935 Teachers College 
~ var > 
ew heet ource materials USAN O I UTTERER Columbia Ur ersity 1O1 y 


=— SIMMONS, MAITLAND P. Changing conceptions in 


Curriculum Materials, free and inexpen- Recent Theses SREEE SENRSD CURES Ces ee See ee 


. 7 , New Jersey State Teachers College, Upper Montclair 
sive materiats of instruction 


Nas! lenn., Fisk University, 1936 ¥ wake ote — rovently fey q pases 

80 n Rick ] neeree re ee eal ee masters’ and doctors’ theses in education. Sot — agen eK. Direct agencies of supery 
She ’ - which mav be borrowed from the library on as used by general elementary he lean Dox 
m1 — Bulletin, no. 2 of the Office of Edueation on interli- tor's 1929. George Peabody College for Teachers. 138 p 
lensiaiar ‘Simla WELSH, Sis Mary GONZAGA The social philos 
An eva wit yurces and prices indicated pl {Chr neducation. Doctor's, 1936. Catholic 

nclude r selection, filing, and care of ARELLANO, MAGDALENO G. Study of some aspect ‘ f America. Wy] 
ter of the organization and administration of public educa Ruta A. GRay 
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COVER-PAGE QUOTATION 


oad to geon 


/ 


OULDN’T you like to communi 
a minute with the youth pictured 


on the cover of this issue? ‘He is. withir 


“There is no rouval 


the circle of his compass, vet his eves. ar 
where the 


not upon the book compass 


centers. His meditations range far be 
yond. A bit of bafement, perhaps; 
dark 


A touch of rebellion 


are so many spaces: into 


cannot see. , mavbe; 


so much that is stil unlovelvy might just 
as well be fine... Some inspiration, no 
doubt; how far man has come in - his 
mastery over nature. Probably rever- 


ence; “What is man that Thou art mind 
ful of him?”’ 
Man has alwavs had his dreams To 


this meditating youth on the cover, the 


dream which most often disturbs his 
tranquillity comes probably in. the form 
of a question: What is to be my part-il 
the great drama of life? Can I bring 
light to some dark places in the world? 
Can I add loveliness to what is now so 
drab? Can I make yet a bigger lens 


through which to see still farther among 
Can | 
seeming contradictions of 


the universes? understand the 


my fellow- 
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men? And above all, can I truly know 
mivself? 

It is upon such dreams that ambition 
Wise is that 


provides for its youth the best chances to 


feeds generation which 


lream and the best facilities with which 


to make tneir dreams come true. That 
college serves best its times where ambi- 
tion burns brightest in the students’ 
minds 


Little does it matter if some students 


in such a college have ambitions to do 
what. with more vears behind them they 
will no longer wish to do To get used 
to pursuing a purpose; to form the habit 
of being guided by conviction; to trans- 
form a dream into a reality; that’s what 
the youth, if he be a student, learns in 
college 

there are no 


To such achievements 


short cuts. Man can abolish hunger by 


agriculture, but he cannot change the 


length of the seasons; he can annihilate 


distance with the radio, but he cannot 
alter the speed of light; he can tell when 
the sun’s eclipse will appear, but he can- 
not postpone it. Some things are in 
man’s hands to change, but some things 
man accepts as fixed. 

Among the latter is the nature of man’s 
mind 


of the past 


It grows by projecting the lessons 
into the uncertainties of the 
future. Its data may be multiplied and 
But as 
resolved, other 
doubts take their places. As some dark 
corners are penetrated with light, other 
dark 


toward the 


its processes may be refined. 


doubts are thus 


some 


man 
first 


spots appear. As progresses 


goal of his dream, he 
finds his eves fixed on the more distant 
goal of his second dream. 


[here is no royal road to geometry 


FREDERICK J. KELLY, Chief, 
Division of Higher Education, 
Office of Education. 


PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE 
REPORTS 


vi HE Government of the United 
gh is the largest and most dif- 
ficult task undertaken by the American 
people, and at the same time the 
That is the 
introductory statement in Administrative 


most 


important and the noblest.” 


Management, the report of the President's 
Committee, recently issued. 

this 
“From time to time the decay, 


[In another paragraph statement 
appears 
destruction, and death of democracy has 
been gloomily predicted bv false prophets 
mocked at 


svstem has matched its massive strength 


who us, but our American 


successfully against all the forces of 


destruction through parts of three cen- 


turies.”’ 





I Am The School Tax 


I dispel the tempests of ignorance 
which threaten calamity to 
community and Natior 

I build temples wherein the wis 
dom of ages is passed on to 


citizens of the future 


am the means of bringing the 
Light ol Learning Lo all the 


children of all the people that 


Democracy may thrive 
I -give to bovs and girls of poor 
and rich alike the services of 


trained teachers who show them 
the way to self-dependence and 


self-realization 


provide laboratories, libraries, 


and classrooms where the scien- 
tist, the statesman, the 
ter, the 


find their strength 


mminis- 


teachers of tomorrow 


—_ 


build the bulwarks which stem 


the tides of crime 


intelligent 
unloeks 


the doors to economic, political, 


shape the key of 


public opinion which 


and social stability 


_ 


yield returns more priceless than 


gold, more lasting than steel, 


more potent than sword or pen 
the returns of intelligently 
thinking minds 


am at 


_ 


once the guardian ruler 


and the servant of the world’s 


greatest power and hope 


education 


_ 


insure the rights of childhood. 


am the school tax 
From The Nebraska 


Educational Journal 











INVENTIONS 


everything of any impor- 


, AS 
tance 


been invented?” Justin W. 
Macklin, First Assistant Commissioner 
of Patents, asked in a radio address during 
the centennial celebration of the United 
States Patent Office. He added that 


those who have studied the history of 
inventions answer emphatically ‘‘ No.” 
Although the centennial has gone down 
in history, the inspiration it aroused, par- 
ticularly in educational institutions of the 
Nation, 


above questi mn 


lives on to further answer the 

The assistant commissioner emphasized 
that what the future 
holds; that scientific 


research developments 


“we do not know 


this we do know 
and engineering 
as they relate to inventions and patented 
improvements are being carried forward 
on a vast scale and in a most businesslike 
Most of will see 


manner. us living now 
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hanges as rprising as the developments 


{ e, rad railroads, steam- 
oat, ail ine, electric lamp, vulcanized 
hhe mid ~=stt ihe present marvels of 
jue 

Not \ mans material sul 


| be affected bv the scientific 


. it the future, but the verv 


timbe s existence will be profoundly, 
chang Thinkers will deal with our 
great il and economic provlems. Our 
uncie 1LeSs liseast ignorance, 
povert 1 crime, will be eliminated 
This 1. profound challenge to educa- 








¥ Fifty-four Years Old 


THIS ir marks the fiftv-fourth anni 
, National Civil 


Service 


Act was signed by President 
Chester A. Arthur and became law o1 
Janual 16. 1883 

(Grea nterest seemed to be turned 
Wal s celebration than in any 
prior versary, it was claimed by 
host rg 

Rad broadcasts were arranged by 
the American Federation of Government 
Employees and the National Civil Serv- 
ice Reform League The press showed 
much interest in the merit system, and 
the Nationa League of Women Voters 
arranged local meetings and broadcasts 

connection with the anniversary 

New York Cincinnati, and Seattle 
showed considerable activity among local 
organizations of the American Federa- 
tion of Government Employees, and in 
Washingtot a mass meeting in the 
Labor Department auditorium, on Tues- 
lav, January 12, at which President 
Mitchell of the Civil Service Commissio1 
was the principal speaker, proved a 
otewort event 

Otis T. Wingo, executive secretary of 
the National Institute of Public Affairs 
telling of the readiness of his organiza- 
ion t yperate with various groups in 
the observance, wrote 

At this time of the fifty-fourth anni- 

versary of the National Civil Service 

Act, it is encouraging that many 
organizations and growing public opin- 


ion are giving support to the question 
of merit system and trained personnel 
American Government. 

The problem of public personnel is 


in oul 


every citizen’s problem The more that 
can be done to make the average 
citizen cognizant of that problem and 


his interest in it, 
will be the 
form of our 


the more successful 
democracy which is the 
Government. 


The national 


cooperat Ion 


institute arranged for 


with the junior chambers of 
commerce, and their aid in 


Na- 


enlisted 
arranging 


Tings 
meeting 


throughout the 
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The cover design for this issue of School Life was drawn by Ruth Mayer. 


The 


honorable mention drawings shown above were drawn by (left to right) Ruth 


Dunlap, Earl H. Wolf, DeForrest Judd. 


Combes, Cleveland School of Art. 


tion in with National Civil 


Service Week 


connection 


Observance of National Civil Service 


Week 


began 2 years ago, following a 
suggestion made by Harry Kranz, man- 
ager of the San Francisco district office 
of the Civil Service Commission, to 
the national office of the American Fed- 
eration of Government Employees. The 


Commission and Federation cooperated 


in the first celebration of the occasion 
at that time, and last vear various other 
National © Civil 


Service Reform League, joined in recog- 


groups, notably the 


nition of the anniversary. This year the 


same groups, with various newcomers, 


participated agai 





¥* Conservation 


THE Federal Government is now vitally 
concerned with the need of arousing the 
interest and securing the participation of 
citizens in a Nation-wide plan for con- 


servation of national resources. Disas- 


trous results of neglect are now so ap- 
parent that the time is appropriate for 
a widespread attack on this vital problem. 
This approach needs to be national in 
scope since many of these resources are, 
indeed, national in their contacts and are 
not limited by local or State boundaries 

The schools of the country, with their 
enrollments of tens of millions of learners, 
should become the most important ally 
of the agencies primarily interested in the 
conservation of our national resources. 
The most effective method of disseminat- 
ing information about conservation and 


of building a publie support, on the basis 


The instructor of the class was Willard 


of fact, for plans to recreate and conserve 
our abundance, is to utilize this gigantic 
agency for the systematic transmission 
of ideas called organized education It 
is trite, but still true, to say that ‘‘as the 


school is, so is the nation.’’ 
To be effective in educating the Nation 


concerning conservation, the information 


disseminated must meet three require- 
ments. First, it must have genuine 
scientific authenticity. Second, it must 
be organized for school use by profes- 


sionally trained and experiericed curric- 
with 


offerings. 


ulum specialists in conformity 
State 


Third, it must find its way to the pupils 


and local curriculum 


through the regular channels provided 


by the Federal, State, and local educa- 
tional agencies 
The schools are already giving some, 


but only relatively slight, attention to 


conservation in connection with courses 


in Various sciences and social studies 


school, high-school, and 


The 


expanded, 


at elementary 


college levels work needs to be 


vitalized, and inte- 
that the 


approach adult citizenship 


greatly 


grated to the end pupils in 


schools may 
with a much clearer realization than now 
obtains not only of their responsibility 
but of the real opportunity which exists 
for them in conserving wildlife, forests, 
fand and soil, oil and minerals, and the 
even more important fields of health and 
human life 

Excer pl entitled “A 


Proposal to Set Up a Service in the Office 


jrom a paper 
Education’ ’, 
Wildlife Conference, 
CoMMISSIONER J. W 


oj Education in ( ‘onse rvation 
and presented to the 
Washington, by 


STUDEBAKER 
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1 stl { marketing his crop 
Michigan steps along 
Mi is vocational agri 
re rtments 230 high schools 
EK. E. Ga State supervisor of agricul- 
turaleduca reports. Thisisin contrast 
vith 43 de urtments in 1918 Of the 230 
lepart existence, 211 are o1 
re ree ent and 19 on the nonre- 
n rs ent I iiting list The 230 
cath a iiture departments furnis! 
empk I r ngs ior graduates ol 
Michiga gT tural College who qualify 
as teacher f vocal alagriculture. Ter 
ew a Dee added to the 
ist of ritments. which have qualified 
ior a re relmbursement More 
vould een added if the supply of 
eache et exhausted 
Jewelry trade school started 
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A student in the distributive occupations course in a Seattle high school, who 
has had practical experience as a salesgirl in a local store, drilling her class- 


mates in sales technique. 


Cooperative training 


Approximately 165 selected youth are 
trained ea ear in retail selling in the 
Seattle publie schools on the cooperative 
training plat Each individual selected 
for the training must be 16 vears of age 
or over and of not less than senior stand- 


ool. Class work for thes 


ing in high se 


students consists of 5 hours a week of 


discussion and drill in store svstem 


servicing, merchandising display, adver- 
tising, stocKkkeeping, cash-register prac 
tice, wrapping, selling methods, and sales 
lemonstration work Che stores agre¢ 
to employ as many of these voung peopl 
as are acceptable to them on Saturdays 
sale days, and during Christmas and 


" 


Easter vacations; pav them at the going 


wage for extra help; and retain then 
permanently if they prove competent 
and desirable emplovees The privilege 
of enrolling in these courses is eagerly 
sought after by high-school seniors 
Each vear from 50 to 100 students in 
the six high schools offering the retail 
selling course apply for admission to the 
course, although only 30 at the most car 
be accommodated As a result it is 
possible for the coordinator with the help 
of the teacher to make a careful selectio1 
of the best lividuals available Selec 
tion is made on the basis of personality, 


personal appearancs interest and fitness 


for the work, success in school (not neces 
sarily scholarship and apparert need 
Krom the selectic thus made the least 


desirable applicants are eliminated by a 
arithmetic test and an oral test of judg 


ment in sell tuations Usually half 


yt em i empioye i by November 
The other ist wait until extra help is 
eeded, but Christmas practically all 
the students are working During the 


ear. 1934-35, 160 students out of 163 


vere miy f during the week before 
Christmas Cheir earnings for the vear, 
in which the put the equivalent of 3,792 


working days, totaled $8,152.58. Of the 
163 students enrolled during 1934-35, 147 
were girls and 16 were boys They were 
in demand particularly at Christmas by 


the stores, w ch made almost continuous 


requests of the placement bureau of the 
public sc hon svstem Tor help during the 
holiday shopping period In 1935 a 
graduate. class retail selling was estab 
lished at lison Vocational School Chis 


class admitted students from all over the 


citv, who had graduated from high school 


and had not found employment. They 
were allowed to leave the class whenever 
they 1 employment This arrange 


ment proved satistactory to stores and 
students . alike Numerous instances of 


students wha have secured valuable 
positions and unusual advancement are 
cited by Miss Celia D. Shelton, commercial] 


coordinator ™~ atth schools 


The \ itional Summary will weleome 
brief te appropriate to its columns 
from those engaged in vocational educa 
tio ugriculture om eCOnOIDICs 
trace i ! ane commercial 

ical : ia the heid i Voca 
l i it 


CuarLes M. ArtTuuR 
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Florida Teachers Thrifty 





IN Dade (¢ 


teachers 


Fla 


owners 


ounty, 510. sel 


Oo! 


are sole and operators 


of their own saving and loan institution 


Teachers ir may go to thelr 


this county 


cooperative lending institution for loans 


on reasonable terms and at reasonabl 


rates of interest 


The loan application will be acted o1 


by a credit committee composed of 


teachers; the money is paid out by a 


teacher-secretary; and the funds come 
not from the Federal, State, or county 
Government but—from the accumulated 


teachers themselves 


savings of 


Over 2,000 organized 


In short, these teachers have started a 


Federal credit union one of more tha 


two thousand which have been organized 
nited States 


1934 


and loan associa 


throughout the | sinee the 
of Congress 


these cooperat ive 


June authorized 
thrift 
Federal charters 

April 1935, the 
Federal 


$29 DOO 


act 


tions under 
Dade 
Unior 


al d is now 


Organized in 


County Teachers Credit 


has savings of over 
turning over the second time 


to 


money a 


loans its teacher-members who have 


occasional borrowing needs 


The credit i! 


ion is performing a fine 
social service. for members who have 


fallen afoul of heavy interest charges 01 


small loans or installment buying, and is 
also creating. a sound and healthy means 


of 
The group has just declared 


investing money saved by. teachers 


a 6-pe reent 
dividend to its members and in additior 
is building up a reserve fund 


Origin of unions 


Credit unions are 


devoted to the 


prineiples formulated over 75 years ago 
by Friedrich Wilhelm Raiffeisen, a 
German,. who believed that the svstem 


of money by small groups of 
build up 
of the credit 


atic saving 


funds ade 


people would soon 


quate to take care needs of 


individual members of the groups o1 


reasonable terms 
This is the 


thought that has launched 


tens of thousands of credit unions it 
Kurope and Asia; and now there aré 
about 5,500 credit unions in the United 


States with over 1,250,000 members and 
capital of over $100,000,000. 

The oldest credit 
States 


twenty-five vears. | | 


nited 
thar 
Vv, credit 


union in. the | 


has .been in operation more 


ntil recent! 
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inilons could be chartered only in those 
States which had enacted credit union 
laws, authorizing the operation of these 


self-help institutions under State banking 
Then, in 1934 the Federal 
Now 


set up anywhere. 


departments 


ict Was passed credit unions May 
pe 
Among occupational groups, schools 
and colleges rank fourth in the number 
of Altogether, 
there are at least 300 of these operating 
credit State 
the 
In 


operat ing 


Federal credit unions 
Federal 
of 
of 
under 


first 


under and 


13 
and 


untlons 


charters in States, District 


Columbia, Hawaii number 


teacher credit unions 
ranks 


Credit 


Federal charter, Connecticut 


with: 2] inion 


organizations 


service is available to more than 9,000 of 


the 12,000 public school teachers in the 
State Pennsvivania has 16. teache 
federal credit unions, New Jersey 14, 
Florida 9, Indiana 6, Texas 6, and 


Hawaii 5 
Cooperative basis 
| ederal credit ions are conducted on 
cooperative principles The interest rate 
s | 


or a 


percent or less on unpaid balances, 
50 of $100 


The board 


charge of S6 on a loan 
amortized through the vear. 
of directors and credit committee is 
elected by the members and composed of 
members. 

The main purpose of a credit union is 


To 


member, 


the cultivation of the saving habit 


become a Federal credit union 
it is only necessary to save as little as 25 
cents a month Savings go to purchase 


The 


money can be withdrawn in full, subject 


eredit union shares at $5 each. 


to notice, but if it is allowed to remain, 
it participates in the dividends declared 
on the credit unions’ earnings, which have 
averaged from 5 to 6 
The 


inion 18 


percent a vear. 
the credit 
source of 
Many credit 
union loans have gone to pay hospital and 
bills. 
food, clothing, and other household needs. 
found it to 
borrow a part or all of the cost. of taking 


next value of 
that it 


loans for needful purposes. 


greatest 
constitutes a 


medical Others buy furniture, 


Teachers have convenient 
summer courses at universities, or finane- 


ing vacation trips 
Loans repaid 
These loans are almost 
in full. | 


than $50 must be secured, 


always repaid 
nder Federal law, loans of more 
and State laws 


NAVeé 


sentially 


Oli 


group 


and general cre 


But 


based 


sunilar provisio 
character loans, 


the common knowledge among 


concerning the honesty, 


members 


The 
dre 


actual ¢ perience ol 


many 


1Oahis are 


€s- 


largely 


the 


earnings, 
ng of individual] 


hun- 


ds of credit unions, covering a quarter 
of a centurv of operatiol! shows that 
losses from bad loans are almost negli- 
gible. Of 1,000 credit unions analyzed 
for the depression year 1933, only 156 
had any losses Calculated on the volume 
of. loans made, bad debts amounted to 


less than one-fourth of 1 


percent 


DORSEY, 


dat 


idministration 








On Your Calendar 


ASSOCIATION OF DEN- 
Baltimore, Md., 


AMERICAN 


rAL SCHOOLS 
Mar. 15-17 
AMERICAN oF UNI- 


Assoc IATION 


VERSITY W oMEN Savannah, 
Ga., Mar. 15-18 

AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL ReE- 
SEARCH ASSOCIATION New 


Feb 


ASSOCIATION Oo} 


Orleans, La 20-25 


DEPARTMENTS 


oF EpUcATION IN COLLEGES. 
New Orleans, La. Feb. 21 
CLassiIcAL ASSOCIATION OF THE 
MIDDLE -WEST AND SOuTH. 
Nashville, Tenn., Mar. 25-27 


CONFERENC! Oo} SOUTHERN 
MounTAIN WORKERS Knox- 
ville, Tenn., Mar. 9-11 

EASTERN COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION Boston, _Mass., 
Mar. 24-27 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HIGH- 


Dr- 
Orleans, La., 


SUPERVISORS 


New 


Ss HOOL AND 
RECTORS 
Feb. 20-25 

NATIONAL C 
EDUCATION 
Feb. 20 


OUNCLL BUSINESS 


New Orleans, La., 


OF 


ASSOCIA- 
SuUPER- 
Orleans, 


NATIONAL EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT 


New 


TION, OF 
INTENDENCE 
La., Feb. 20—25 


NATIONAL Society OF COLLEGE 
TEACHERS OF EpucaTion. New 
Orleans, La., Feb. 20—24. 


NortTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF 


COLLEGES AND SECONDARY 
ScHOOLS Chicago, I[ll., Apr. 
7-10 

PROGRESSIVE EpwucaTion Asso- 
ciation. St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 
25-27 
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From CCC Camp To Employment 





THE underlying pur- 
pose of C. C. C. camp 
education is to make 
men more employable 
In view of the compar- 
atively brief time—the 
average length of en 
rollment is 8 months 


which enrollees spend 





camp, the training 


progran ist be intensive and practical 
throug! 

Into the camps every new enrollment 
period come thousands of voung men 
without work experience, without devel- 
oped ‘st s, and without plans for their 
fut These me represent a great 
resel f human resources which are 
vet untapped and untrained. Knowing 
that the country cannot suffer the loss of 
the assets of these men, C. C. C. officials 
are attempting to prepare them for and 
help place them in useful activity 

The e camp situation is educational 
to ma f the men It is difficult. to 
conceive of any experiences In camp 1n 
vhich learning does not take place 
Certa the work experience prepares 
men foremployment. The task of camp 
officials is to supplement the work pro- 
gram with basic training in the underlying 
vocat il principles, in order that. the 
men may know why they do the work this 
or that way In fact, all experiences of 
the camp can be utilized in enriching 
the enrollee’s knowledge of the world in 
which he es, moves, and has his being 
The job of the educational adviser is to 
enrich and intensify all aspects of such 


training and keep. educational oppor- 


tunities vividlv before each man 
Guidance 
his the adviser and other camp officials 
do iz arlious ways such as personal con- 


ferences, group discussions, and camp 
meetings where all the men are present. 


» - _ 4 
Personal talks with each man have proven 


the most satisfactory method for getting 
at individual vocational problems. Sev- 
eral thousand of these interviews are held 
each mont! The adviser diseusses the 
vocational interests and needs of the 
men in relation to their education and 
experience, as well as in relation to the 
opportunities for 


employment. Men 
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Howard W. Oxley, Director of CCC Camp Education, 


Tells How CCC Officials Are Attempting to Help Place 


Enrollees in Useful Activity 





Enrollees learn surveying. 


having common vocational interests meet 
occasionally to discuss their vocational 
problems, usually under the leadership 
of a person working in that field. Camp 
meetings of all the men are held regularly 
to discuss employment trends and the 
opportunities in various fields of endeavor 
Frequently, the group or camp meeting 
results in subsequent personal interviews 
with the adviser and others to determine 
individual qualifications for such work, 
and to outline a training program which 
will better prepare the camp member for it 

By using a cumulative record system, 
the adviser is able to keep a constant 


check on the enrollee and can guide him 


better into those activities which he 


should pursue. At the close of the en- 

rollee’s camp service, he may have a copy 

of his cumulative record card which he 

may need to use in seeking employment 
Applying for a job 

Of invaluable service to enrollees is the 

instruction which they receive on how to 


contact employers for work, how to 
write a letter of application for a job, 


and how to interview a_ prospective 
emplover Practically every corps area 
has prepared material on these subjects. 
Some have presented it through the 
medium of playlets. These playlets have 
had such titles as: “‘He Got the Job’, 
“He Didn't Get the Job”, “Bill Burns 
Job Hunter.” 


Contacting employers 


Enrollees are encouraged to keep in 
close touch with employers back home and 
with their relatives, furnishing them 
up-to-date information on their training, 
experience, and other qualifications for 
work. Every enrollee is. also advised to 
make continuous use of the public em- 
ployment office nearest: his home and to 
eep his registration active. 

Camp officials, including the military, 
technical, and educational personnel, are 
continuously on the lookout for job open- 
ings for their men. ‘They contact nearby 
emplovers, business groups, civie socie- 
ties, and placement services in search of 
work opportunities. Enrollees are often 


introduced to .business men and civic 
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CCC work project. 


leaders in nearby towns, who may be 


able to help them locate é¢mployment 
Newspaper want ads are duly examined 
for further job leads 

Several advisers, notably in the First 
Corps Area, have enlisted the help of loeal 
newspaper publishers in announcing to 
the public that C. C. C 


young men qualified for work 


. camps have many 


Placement service 
The First Corps Area also reports that 
one of its districts, which includes Maine, 
bureau for its 


has started a placement 


enrollees. Every camp member in. the 
district has been interviewed and a com- 
plete record of his educational and voca- 
This in 
with the 


fitting the 


tional qualifications prepared 


formation has been recorded 
placement bureau for use in 
men into jobs as they can be found. 

Second Corps 


New. York 
City, have periodically prepared a list of 


Three districts of the 


Area, with headquarters in 


the seven most qualified enrollees of each 
camp, together with a summary. of thei: 


qualifications for: work. This list has 


been circulated among several hundred 
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New York, New 
In the Delaware 


selected employers in 
Jersey, and Delaware. 
district, the State Employment Service is 
cooperating in a plan by which 25 selected 
boys from each camp are registered in a 
special file kept at district headquarters 
for placement purposes. 

sent to ‘several 


4 circular recently 


Delaware employers by camp advisers 


read as follows: ‘‘You are a prospective 


employer. We have 1,258 young men in 


the 8 C. C. C. camps of this district. 
Seven men from each camp have been 
judged ‘most employable’, and _ brief 


descriptions of them appear in the ac- 
companying pamphlet. These men have 
proved their worth in our organization 
and they are aching for a chance to do so 
The C. C. C. pays from $30 to 
$45 per month, with food, clothing, and 
shelter 
better either 


in yours 


If you can offer them something 


now or later, please com- 


nunicate with the educational advisers 


of the camps involved. Interviews can 
be arranged * * #%,” 
A similar system for circularizing em- 


plovers with a description of enrollees 


qualified for work is used by camp ad- 


visers Ih lowa 
Agencies cooperative 
cS. c.€ 


1 1 


officials have found community 


] 
I 


leaders and agencies Increasingly cooper- 


ative in efforts to place enrollees: in em- 


ployment and a wholesome community 


life... The First and Second Corps Areas 
have secured the assistance of the 
Y. M. C. A., State employment offices, 
and counselors of the N. Y. A.. staff in 
adjusting enrollees to employment con- 
ditions upon their return home. Out in 
the Sixth Corps Area, the Illinois Em- 


ploy ment Service has agreed to distribute 
among its county offices pertinent infor- 


mation on discharged enrollees of Illinois, 


The Fifth Corps Area has organized 
follow-up councils in certain counties of 
Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, and West Vir- 
ginia, Camp advisers in Kentucky and 
West Virginia have worked out an ar- 


hereby a Copy of the dis- 


filed 


welfare 


rangement. W 


enrolle record: may be 


le Al 


agency in his heme 


charged 
with the placement or 
eounty 

Last month, in an effort to improve the 
records among the 


Office of Edueation 


introduced a new cumulative record card 


system of personnel 


camps, the C. C. C 


This card will place enrollee records on a 
more uniform basis throughout the coun- 
greater use to employ- 
find 


The cumulative record card will 


trv and will be of 


ment offices in helping enrollees 
work. 
contain in a systematic way the type of 


information and data necessary for the 


enrollee’s placement 
Results encouraging 


10,000 
month 


The 


men are leaving the camps each 


fact that approximately 


to accept private employment indicates 


in. some measure the type of service 


which the’ C.: C. C. is offering its en- 
rollees. Three large industrial concerns, 
one each in New York, Illinois, and Wash- 
stated that they pre- 


men because 


ington, recently 
ferred to employ C. Eo: 
of their practical training, ability to fol- 


low instructions, and willingness to work 





Camp Advisers Meet 


AMP advisers of the Fourth 
+ ‘orps Area are to participate 
in a meeting on conservation and 
New Feb. 
This conference is 
being held in connection with the 
Depart- 
Robert 


education. at Orleans, 


26 and 27 
annual meeting of the 
ment of Superintendence. 
Fechner and Howard Oxley plan 
to address camp advisers at this 


conference 
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In Public 
Schools 








Tue STATE DEPARTMENT OF: EpDvs 


rion of Colorado has recently issued ar 
leme chool course of study con 
sist = va pages The course is 
livide i three parts How to Use 
his irse of Study: What to Teacl 

iH to Teach it; and Helps for the 
Teac I Special Problems The com 


mittee that prepared the course of study 


ad nd certa fundamental objec 
tives; among these are: 1. Health-—men- 
ta i li p Sica 2 Phe ce velopment 
rstanding social relationships 
S The elopment on the part of the 
divid of the ability to participate 
soca ictivities t. The development 
uctivities conducive to human relation 
ships th a sense of personal responsi 
tir » The development of clear 


ised on wide information that 


Th liyal | ‘ «] no rial 
1 1kdUal In ANAaIVZINE socia 


sit ( Phe de velopment of habits 
tare necessary for intelligent 
> SUPERINTENDENT OI Pr B 


ON oOf Pennsylvania has 
| that speech-defective children 


ral districts in Pennsylvania 


na uve the help of specially pre 
Are teachers of speech This is made 

ssible through the aid given to the local 
scho listricts by the Commonwealth 

der regulations drawn up by the de 
artment i pubhe instruction In the 
mailer ool districts, of the fourth 


ciass, there are more than 20,000 children 


0 speec! defects Most of 
these ere there are so few children 
that 1 strict cannot afford to employ 
a Tull-t e speech correctionist In the 
past 1 e children have been neglected 
Beea f this need,. provisions have 
heen made for adjoining districts jointly 
to enga specialist The Commor 

ealt! ler the provision of the school 
ie Lut rized to pay 80 percent of 
€ salar f the teacher provided she is 
ertil rr such teaching and the arrange- 
hents meet with the approval of the 
livision of special education in the de- 
partmye of publie instruction Similar 
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aid, in smaller amounts, is also availabl 


to the arger school districts 


An ANALYSIS OF THE FINANCING OF 
kpUCATION and Other Governmental 
Functions in Wisconsin is the title of 
a research bulletin issued by the Wis 


consin Education Associatior 


A KINDERGARTEN FOR Every CHILD 


s now a fact for the first time in the 


history of Seattle, Wash :xtension of 
kindergarten facilities to all schools was 
begun last vear by the board of educa 
tion and completed this vear Last 
September, 2,459 5-vear-olds went to 
kindergarten; this September 2,846 en 


rolled 


A Series OF 1-Day CONFERENCES 
for public-school musie teachers of Nort}! 
Carolina was held during the fall in the 
Asheville, 


oro, Greenville, Red Springs, 


following places Raleigh, 


Greens! 
and Davidson These conterences were 
sponsored by the publie-school musi 
department of the school of music of 
the Woman’s College, the musie de 
partment of the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and the State depart 
ment of publie instruction. _The pro 
gram. included discussions of: 1. Approved 
methods of teaching various phases of 
music appreciation; 2. Type lessons i 
music appreciation followed by discus 
sions of the lesson text; 3, Learning and 
suitable for use in the 


singing SOngs 


music appreciation course of study 


Before. 





A Manvat on Trarric Sarery for 
California secondary schools was recently 
issued by the State department of edu 
catior Che materials presented in the 
manual are intended to serve as a mini 
mum content for the instruction in high 
way safety and accident prevention as 


prescribed by law 


Tue Micnican Epucation JOURNA! 
reports that local boards of edueatior 
in 29 cities in that State are sponsor- 
ing correspondence study centers giv- 
ing courses offered by the University 
of Michigan extension division Local 
superintendents or school boards may 
request a study center when 15 or more 
students have shown an interest The 
work is all on the. college level The 
school board usualls prov ides the meeting 


place, light, heat, and use of the school 


library 


A Brier BULLETIN on Suggestions for 
Landscaping Rural Schools has beet 
prepared under the direction of the 
school plant committee of the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund, Southern Office, Nash 


} 


ville, Ten with the hope that it may 


be useful offering stimulation and 
directions for improving the appearance 
and usefulness of rural school grounds 
The desigi s have been developed, mainly, 
from actual situations in three demonstra 
tion counties in school plant rehabilita 
tion under the supervision of county 
school plant mechanies The illustratio: 


below is reproduced from the bulleti: 
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A COMPREHENSIVE Survey of seeond 
ary school libraries in California has be« 
undertaken as a joint project of the State 


department of education and the schoo 


library associatio A summary s g 
trends in secondary scho braries 
that State is given in the Wilson Bulleti 
for Librarians Decembe 936 The 
summary of one rt the : SI Ss ot the 
survey shows that school library budgets 
are being increased, that tr i 
toward. professionally trained schoo 
brarians and that curricular changes 
secondary schor require improved 


brarv facilities 


DELAWARE StTaTeE Department of Put 
lic Instruction has issued an attractively 
illustrated. pamphlet containing - facts 
about the various services rendered 


the schools of the State 


W. S. DEFFENBAUGH 





In Colleges 


RapIo- IN EDUCATION 
Radio station. KWSC at the 
State College of VW ast fi tol 


og 


broadcast. 3,800 programs last 





year. The faculty of the col 
lege of agriculture led with 737 
broadcasts; next, the college of scierices 


and arts with 720 broadcasts in scientific 
and cultural subjects; home economics 
650; music and fine arts 350; engineering 
250; journalism 550; physical educatior 
220; mines and geology 80; religion 90; 
education 66; pharmacy 40 and alum: 
36. Seores of broadeasts Were given 

individuals and organizations. On ar 
average 140 students per week participate 
in programs and many who received their 
training at KWSC now hold responsibl 
positions with large radio companies 
throughout the Nation In January the 
station began using its new power rati 


of 5,000 watts 


BENEFACTIONS For the first half vear 


ending December 31,. 1936, Cornell | 
versity received a total of $673,740, of 
which $430,006 represents additions t 
the endowment funds of. the. university 
For the year 1935-36, donations amounted 
to $781,487 

The University of Chicago. recently 
received its largest unrestricted: gift 
$3,000,000 from the General Edueatior 
Board of New York to be spent for th 
development of the medical school a1 
improvement of the university generally 
Although the trustees of the university, 
have absolute discretion in spending. the 


grant to improve the medical school and 
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4 new home for student teachers. 





$232,000 dormitory built on the campus of 


the Texas State Teachers College in Denton for 100 of its women students. 
It is one of a number of buildings constructed by the State College with 
allotments totaling $1,300,000 from the Public Works Administration. 


the university, the background of the dis- 
cussions leading to the gift suggested that 
about $360,000 a year would go to medi- 
cine. It is assumed that the gift will be 
spent in about 5 or 6 years; this necessi- 
tates the raising of $15,000,000 additional 


endowment for support. 


TRAINING FOR SANiTARY INSPECTORS. 
During the past summer the University of 
California made the first attempt in the 
United States to train sanitary inspectors 
on a large scale; 45 men from 9 Western 
States and Hawaii were put through a 
rigorous training course. Continuing its 
drive to assist State health: departments 
in training adequate public health per- 
sonnel, a second training course will be 
conducted from February 8 to May 4, 
1937. This course will include lectures, 
conferences, laboratory practice, group 
field trips, and the practical study of 
county. and city health departments. 
Further details may be obtained from 
Dr. K. F. Meyer, Life Sciences Building, 
University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 


A “Strate CarREER” Pian whereby 
brilliant but needy young men and women 
would be put through various professional 
courses of study at the University of Wis- 
consin free of charge, and later, upon 


graduation, would enter the State service 


anid pay off their debt to the State by their 


work is being considered by a committee 


of the deans of the university Upon 


graduation such students would be placed 
at the service of the State, work off their 


debt and if thev chose, continue in the 


State service 


A Course IN SKIING and how to apply 
first aid for ski injuries; recently an- 
nounced at Massachusetts State College, 
has 45 students enrolled Instruction 
began with a dry course. in skiing given 
in the physical education building cage, 
followed by daily practice sessions on 
nearby slopes. The safety factor will 
be emphasized in order to encourage the 
present growing popularity of this winter 


sport. 


A New Scrence Hatt at the. Uni- 
versity of Arizona constructed at a cost 
of $200,000 and recently occupied pro- 
vides students of physics and chemistry 
with ultramodern facilities—alternating 
and direct electric currents, hot and cold 
water, distilled water, and gas are all 
piped directly to each student bench. 
The fire-proofed building is equipped 
with a master ventilating system which 
will draw fumes from separate rooms or 
the entire building within a few minutes. 
The largest laboratory accommodates 
84 students at one time and _ provides 


drawer space for 500 students 


Two HwuNDRED AND NINETY-ONE COAL 
MINERs are attending night classes con- 
ducted by Ohio State University’s de- 
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rt t rT sn ( é rineering and thy 
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pa 
State cat al education Phe 
ork irranged on a 3-vear basis, st 
jents tte ling a 2-hour session weekly 
, 4 the. vear First-vear 
student i studving general science 
mining la ind arithmetic; second-veat 


students study mine ventilation, and those 


the third vear study roof support o1 
“mine 1 bering The object of this 
work to give miners the opportunity to 
hecome better and safer workers, and 
petter | tunities for promotio1 


For! ry AS PROFESSION is increas 
g rity so rapidly that Penn- 
svivania State College is unable to take 
eare of all the voung men who desire to 
enter that work Last vear the number 

freshmen admitted increased from 50 
to 150; t last fall the newcomers were 
held down to 105 because with the en 
larged enrollment in the upper classes the 
staff co 1 not handle more than that 
number Applications for admission to 

e forest course last vear reached 197 
and continued to rise last fall to 222 
The increased demand is found ll both 
the 2- and 4-vear courses 

I Grapvuates.—The University of 


Arizona as graduated 128 students. in 


the past 6 years from its college of law 


Of these 117 have passed State bar ex- 
aminations; 49 have remained in Arizona 
and are practicing law; 40 are practicing 
other States, and the remainder are in 
ther cat S 
SELF-HeLtep at Harvarp.—From the 
alumni bulletin of December 18, 1936, 


total earnings for the past 20-odd vears 


show much employment means in 
indergraduate life. In 1914-15, 1,200 
registered jobs brought $95,000 to stu- 
dents 1919 and the post-war de- 
pression period the figure dropped to 
$50,000, but by 1931-32, 2,100 jobs were 
Dringing in $375,000. Then the full 
effect of the depression was felt. In 
June 1934 when the earnings of 1932-33 
slid down to $296,000 a sort of W. P. A 
was troduced An appropriation of 
540,000 opened up about 45 more jobs, 
ind the earnings stopped their rapid 


decline and started leveling off at about 


$295,000. There are two groups of jobs, 


those: coming through the student em- 

Oyment office, and those through the 
iniversity Che usual jobs inelude fresh- 
mat s newsstand concessions, 
library and muse im jobs, soliciting con- 
Cessions, la l contracts, pressing con- 


contracts, and conces- 
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sions at games, and in addition a cor 


glomeratio! 


y 
/ 


workers T | Dists 


PROGRESS-MI RIN Tests for 6t! 
7th, and Sth grades in 225 lowa eleme: 
tarv si sw administered January 
25, 26, and 27 About 30,000 tests were 
sent to the schools by the University of 


lowa College of Education for the 1937 
program Administration of the total 
battery of examinations in this third 
annual basic skills testing program will 
require about 5 hours distributed over 
the 3 days. The program is to deter 
mine for the information of school offi 
cials the efficieney of the teaching pro 
gram Each school will score its own 
papers and report to the university The 
college of edueation will then furnish 
detailed information by grades and build- 
ings. The principal divisions of the 
tests are—silent reading comprehension, 
basic study skills, basic language skills, 


and basic arithmetic skills 


STuDENT Uwntons.—The first student 
union building was constructed about 40 
vears ago, and in the past decade the 
movement has become increasingly wide- 
spread. The Association of College 
Unions, established 17 vears ago, now has 
31 full members—president: Carl Lauter- 
back, director of Todd Union, University 
of Rochester, and secretary, Paul B. 
Hartenstein, director of Houston Hall, 
University of Pennsvlvania. The asso- 
ciation held its annual convention at the 
University of Texas, in December, and 
is cooperating with Miss Edith Ouzts 
who is gathering material for a survey 
sponsored by the Laura Spelman Rocke- 
feller Foundatior 

University of Kentucky's new student 
union building is soon to become a reality 
The site is being cleared and architect’s 
drawings are being reviewed for accept- 
ance. The red brick building to cost 
over $200,000 will be three stories in 
height with an arcade on the ground floor 
accommodating a soda grill, cafeteria, 
dining room for athletes, kitchens, etc.; 
other features wil] be the men’s lounge, 
woman’s lounge, a great hall, club rooms, 
social room offices, ballroom, and prome- 
nade deck 


EMPLOYMENT University of Iowa's 
engineering graduates will not be worried 
over unemployment next June according 
to the dean of engineering, since the de- 
mand for trained men exceeds their. sup- 
ply. Numerous requests for well-trained 


young men even months in advance of 


graduatio ave exceeded those of recent 
years 

More than 1,300 chemists and chemical 
engineers graduated from the Pennsyl 
Vania State College hold positions ol 


importance 12 States and 14 foreigr 


counts Nearlv three-fourths of last 

June's wome graduates are employed, 
neluding 57 teachers and 17 dietitians 
TEsTs FOR POLICEMEN Wayne Uni 


versity ’s school of public affairs and social 
work has issued a study on Experiments 
n the Mental Testing of Detroit Police- 


men, showing the Army alpha test to be 
the most suitable for selection of patrol- 
men, and the chief means by which the 
most mentally capable men are selected 
from among physically fit candidates 

\ police training school with college 
credit has been organized at Chaffey 
Junior College (Calif.) with the coopera- 
tion of the Los Angeles and Ontario Police 
Departments he success of the school 
last year has added impetus to the work 


this vear 


One HuNpDRED AND FirrietTH ANNtI- 
VERSARY Alumni of the University of 
Pittsburgh, almost 25,000 strong, are cele- 
brating the 150th anniversary of the 
University’s founding on February 28. 
Their celebration takes place on the 25th 


Water J. GREENLEAI 





In Educational 
Research 


¢) 


Bernice E. LEARY AND 
Wituiam 8S. Gray have re 


ported upon a series of in- 





vestigations made by them to 
answer the question for adults, “‘What 
makes a book readable?’”’ The results have 
implications for children as well as adults. 
The investigations concentrated on the 
aspects of a book which make it difficult to 
read. These involved type of words, length 
of sentence, number of different words, 
number of polysy!lables, ete., found in sam- 
ple passages from the book. These various 
factors were related to a reading compre- 
hension score so that the importance of 
each of these factors could be judged. 
Regression equations were built up by 
which the readability (i. e., reading level 
difficulty) of books, magazines, etc., could 
be predicted when knowing some eight 
factors regarding the structure of the 


writing and type of words. The investi- 
gation brought to attention. again inci- 
dentally that the reading ability of many 
adults is very low. This means not only 


that reading materia] must take into ac- 
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count the lev« f reading al t fT aduit rittel regarding the Increase ! hnign- bulletin I t re I thie bulletin. 
but it also p t to the probabult that school enrollments during the ast 2 ask for Ohi State Department of Edu- 
reading instruction requires greater att lecades, and opinions have been ventured cation Bullet N R-1, Ohio State 
tion in our schools that the high school had at last become Universit ty mbus. O 

The aut rs recog ze that t LY pe I il nstitution 1! which puplis ol all 
ideas presented have a lerabdie bea! types of interests and abilities were en <i Sal 
ing on readability apart from the more rolled. Much specific information regard- 
structura aspects of the nguage ’ ng the change : type of high-school hy | INTERESTIN« ro FOLLOW the 
volved Researt mt i ect of read population nas however, been lacking developm¢ ts r the secondary evalua- 
ing is left for future studi The study by Bell and Proctor does give tion. study « the Progressive Education 


ss oF LO! wer tine cdirectiolr & » , 
comparative information regarding the \ssociat mn of Tyler 











at Ohio State niversit These vel. 
ce ipational classincation of fathers ol , _ , ese devel 
igh-school pupils now and 16 years ago, 0P™ents Torn é basis for articles pub- 
THe PROCEEDINGS 01 HE SECOND lished om time t time it } Vhi 
| ind also compares the p iplis for the two lished fron ; in the Ohio 
CONFEREN‘ ON XAMINATIONS, held at : ducation: Researc! sulle The 
— . time periods in regard to their intelligence Educational Resear Bulletin Phe 
stor ey nd.-in J ‘ 935. have a : . article by Pat} } love » 
Folkston Lanes juotients Certain definite changes are article by | Rath the November 
been reported upon by Paul Monroe in a oes 11, 193¢ er gives a comprehensive 
dicated in these data his study is ’ 9 6 prenensiv 
ublicatio ist issued | the bureau of /' : ‘ line of the bas lucational jec- 
pub : nublished AS H ot) School Populatior S TAL . ° . na objec 
yublications of teachers college, Columbia ' ' , ; tives of the se lar . ools ©@ -rat- 
— . Chen and Now i the School Re view for il ol , a — st 
Universit his conference liscussed November 1936 ing in the ¢ eriment and the instru- 
the results of certain researe vhich ha ments and methods of evaluation which 
been carried o1 nh response ‘t the sug a are being developed Che major objec- 
gestions made at the first conference held | A tives for wht evaluation instruments 
p : , CLARENCE R YDELOTTE has made a ee i 
in 1931 It research dealt mainly wit 7 Pe are being levised are a thinking, | 
P tudy of certain aspects.of the educa- 
the reliabilitv of the examinations whiecl s d , b) interests, aims, and purposes, (c) atti- 
‘ tional programs of the C. C. C. camps as 
are give! I arious Kuropean countriés a tudes d stud SK IIIs and habits, 
f Missouri The study was made by 
to select entrants to. highet econdal . > ( social adjustment, f creativeness, 
j , ibmitting questionnaires concerned with . 
schools Sines hese eXaminations are r : g) Tunctiona rormatio including vo- 
the enrollees previous educational e€x- ; 
the essa tv pe and sine Ltle oO! ) . eabulary tnd / i functional social 
, periences and social and cultural environ , 
attempt has been madeé to make such ex i ; philosopl i 
, t t { { ient and the various activities engaged 
aminatio m, itura ; fn Davip SEGEL 
P - , the camps The educational and 
the examinatio vere found to be quilt 
. social qualifications of the camp educa- 
unreliable l research wa neouraged ——- - 
; tional advisers were also investigates 
it.is believed, a 4 sort i demonstrat E 
4 large number of factors were invest! 
in order to-convince universit . . n Other 
, e 4 gated and a great many = conclusions 
and State ¢ tninati sis ; ' 5 
. , : ‘ iW The study should not be over- Gov ernment 
veaknesses i he resel examinatio ‘ : ‘ ‘ ‘ 
{ ; P | ooked when investigating the (¢ ( ( Fs oe 
SVs s of the different natio if Europe j 
ystem | ee Agencies 
; program or 1 considering the lessons 
Research in the United States during the 
’ hich the publie schools might draw trom | 
past 2 decades has accumulated ce le} wt in 
this educational experiment in the C. (¢ ( - : e ie 
able evidence the reliability and valid m | re Office of Indian Affairs 
; ‘ ‘ camps The study is published by the 
ity of examinations he nsior : 
such research to Europe should g MusHhOr, WhO b PFINCIpSs ID Une schools Eacn Navaso Community ScHoot is 
sf OULS ‘ , ies 
fying to the eers t] field oul | M not only a but a common clinic, 
country —— shop, office, s g rool brary, kitchen, 
An important idea -brought { assembly hall, countinghouse, amusement i 
discussion concerning thi nprovement THe STaTE DEPARTMENT OF Eput center, Club, and pubie forum for eacl 
of the se tio of stadent rr higl rion of Ohio has issued a bulletin describ and every i ber of the community, 
tnstitutio : the rererence 1 e ust g a large number of researches made i! according t ce ssue of India 
CUMULATIVE f ras scotiand i mnection wit their State-wide achieve We 
ready inaug ited In place i { ent testing in both elementary schools Informa v f | vlish has gon 
of record yas one ea i high schools Most: of the studies far ahead of t MOSS ties of the class 
rightly, that rellance be put leal with the ariations In achievement room, it ( ied, a l luals of all : 
stated forma uminat I ind between different questions Chese ages aband { terpreter in. and stress 
educationa tor if u ind iriations reveal differences in emphasis and inter eir new activities which 
is availabl teaching and in the abduityv of the scho deal wit! ult rood, ¢ king, sewing, 
This vi } pc espe Le! tems to teat certain tacts Ww ch are washing. v splnning, weaving, 
ing to those following rop ed nsidered fundamental! Son fs the writing, rea odworking, leather 
tion. or tl! terestea tne ect tudies deal with the total test scores i work, sho] at tics, amusement, 
of pupil I titutio er jena elatio ti vocational choilee, age and road build 9 , og lrawing, silver- 
Ing the like The bulletin shows the advar smitt rey 
ig i gastate testing stel Tle 
TT The l rsivtles Slmce Cc . erTap 
HAVRA | My ND \\ M NI vork in connection with the construct 
PROCTOR , ussembled ( for und evaluation of tests may be done by CHILDREN THE SEMINOLE. Dai 
tion regarding the selective - % rraduate students li such .institutions SCHOOL, Dania Fla rails potatoes, 
Americal choo it pr t l Manv of the studies reported were supe! onions, cabbage ind. radishes for their 


pared 1 rs ago. M as beet ed by Ray G. Wood, the editor of the school luncl 
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Portion of ancient wall, Kinishba Pueb- 
lo, restored by University of Arizona 
summer students. 


UNDER THE D1REcCTION OF BYRON 
Cummincs of the department of arche- 
ology, University of Arizona, and with 
the aid of Ek. C. W. funds, Apaches. from 
the nearby Indian reservation have 
aided summer students of the University 
of Arizona in their task of restoring the 


ancient Pueblo of Kinishba. 


TRAVELING LIBRARIES have béen intro- 
duced in the Rosebud and Pine Ridge 
Indian Reservations in South Dakota to 
supplement the permanent school libra- 
ries, Collections include the most popu- 
lar juvenile fiction, books on popular 
science, travel books, histories written 
especially for young readers, and collec- 
tions of verse; for the teacher, a profes- 
sional. book or two and some marked 
copies of professional magazines; for thé 
adult Indian, a few best sellers of some 
years ago and health and agriculture 
bulletins The box of books is sent out 
from the education office at the agency to 


each of the dav schools at the request 


A ly CTOR SCHOO! and repair shop 
has been opened at the Phoenix Indian 
ee = . , 
School under the supervision of the schoo! 


authorities on a continuous and ‘*payv-as- 
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yvou-go’’ basis to provide specialized and 
intensive vocational training for Indians 
who desire to improve their knowledge 
and ability in the automotive field 


Rose K. BRaNpbT, supervisor of elemen 
tarv education, Office of Indian Affairs, 


Department of the Interior, in the belief 


that Indian children, like white ones, 
learn to read more easily and with greater 
enthusiasm when the subject matter 
deals with experiences close to their own 
child life, recently spent 6 months com 
piling and editing a series of Indian 
children’s verses and drawings 

An experimental edition of these simple 
books, based on the experiences of Indiar 
children, illustrated, compiled, and writ- 
ten as part of their classroom activities, 
was printed by the students in the 
Chiloceo and Haskell print shops 

Copies of the first three volumes 
Namba, Shaker our 
Monkey, and Shaker’s Health Book 


have been distributed to all elemertary 


Feast Day in 


schools in the Indian Service in sufficient 
numbers to be available for use with 
vounger children. A few copies have 
been sent to each of the high schools 
also for ineorporation in their libraries 

Although originally prepared fcr Indian 
Service schools as part of their program, 
another printing may be made if the 
demand from outside sources warrants 
it, according to the Office of Indian 
Affairs. 


Social Security Board 


\PPROXIMATELY 1,478,400 1,132,800 
aged, 313,900 dependent children, and 
31,700 blind—are receiving assistance in 
43 States and Territories which have 
established public assistance plans- in 
cooperation with the Federal Govern- 
ment, according to current information 
from the Social Security Board. The 
average amount paid to aged individuals 
under all approved plans of the Board is 
estimated at $18.70 a month; in the 
case of aid to dependent children, $10.60; 
and in the case of the blind, $24.70. 


National Youth Administration 

EXPENDITURES for National Youth 
Administration student aid programs as 
of July 31, 1936, according to NYA 


circular no. 10, were: 


Fo imount 
School aid $9, 569, 949. 47 
College aid 13, 448, 132. 09 
Graduate aid 979, 289. 56 

Total 23, 997, 371. 12 


Works Progress Administration 


More Tran 34,000 TRacners are em 
ployed to teach the approximately 1,324,- 
000 individuals benefiting from the Works 
Progress Administration's educational 
program, according to Harry L. Hopkins, 
Administrator. The following table shows 
the number of teachers, enrollees, and 
classes in the educational program by 


classifications 





Classification Peach Enrollees | (lasses 
ers 

Crenera!l adult 14, O20 573, 166 0, 480 
Literacy 600 180, 375 15, 408 
Workers A386 46, 576 2. OSS 
Vocation 4,814 207, 348 14, 210 
Parent education 13) 56, 601 3, 362 
Nursery schools 4, OR? 16, 661 1, 466 
Freshman college $55 7. 082 87 

Correspondence study 
centers 110 14, vou uw 

Other educational pro 
ects }, 483 Isl, 450 10, 643 
Total 4.440 1,324,144 87, 912 





FortTy-FIVE THOUSAND HisTorRIcaL and 
geographical Braille maps will be distrib- 
uted under W. P. A. auspices to 78 schools 
for the blind. Dots and dashes indicate 
the boundaries on the outline maps. On 
the physical maps masses of large raised 
dots indicate mountains, and masses of 
tiny dots indicate water. On the his- 
torical maps capitals are indicated by 
large dots surrounded by rings; other 
cities are indicated by smaller dots. 


Marcaret F. Ryan 





In Other 
Countries 





CONTROL OF ALL Epucation in Hydera- 
bad, one of the largest of the Indian 
States, is placed in the hands of public 
authorities by a recent educational recon- 
struction. The new scheme provides 
four stages of education. The first or 
primary stage will last 5 years and offer 
the minimum general training required to 
Following 
this is the secondary and vocational stage 


insure permanent literacy. 


of 4 vears for children of practical apti- 
tudes who wish to go beyond the primary 
stage but have no literary bent The 
third or high-school and technical stage 
will present curricula of various lengths to 
prepare students for the university, and 
for admission to clerical, agricultural, and 
technical positions and training. The 
final or university stage is 3 vears in 
duratior 
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To enlist active. public cooperation, a furnish a. staff of expert officials to deal an Army su eutena for discipline 
board of sec lar ed i r g with the neighboring countries. especially physical education, and iitary instrue- 
established to supervise the courses Germany, to which Lithuania exports its tion; a teache! agriculture and animal 
study and the examinations in the second vestock and byproducts husbandry; a teacher of trades such as 
ary, vocational, and technical schor Che curriculum will be 5 vears in dura- carpentry, stone mason! painting, ete.: 
The membership of the board will repre tio! Temporarily most of the instruc- a graduate ma nurse, to deliver lectures 
sent all interests with special representa tion is being given by the medical faculty and teach how to avoid parasitic diseases: 
tion being give to women so that the of the University of Vvtautas the Great and a domestic science teacher, for the 
may have a nfluence in matters relat it Kaunas and the requirements for ad- girls and farm wome! Before entering 
ing to the education of girls After a mission are the same as those for the on their work, the members, although 
trial period of 5 years, a il review medical faculty Special work in animal already well trained in their respective 
the new system is to be mad snatomy is done the Veterinarv Bac- lines, undergo a short special course of 

tericlogical Institute at Kaunas. The 60 days which will later be extended to a 
icademyv is under the supervisio! of the longer period 
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Gov nl Argent exhaustive, but the director of the council that the people in the very remote sections 

ernme! gen IOSES 7 . 
fis savs of it of Cuba may be helped to lead more 
1e “ealiz the proiect ntribit y ‘ . E 
help rea . V ; healthful, happy lives 
annually 25,000 pesos to it, and é ‘It will be a poor student of education 
tute of historical research e Unive vho cannot find in this bibliography a 
sitv of Buen« \ires will be onsible fe complete omission, a faulty date, a wrong 
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Governments Keuad Mexi Per n punctuation. In most of its sections, 
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and Venezuela e offere naterial su it aims at being complete and months ; Sa : : 
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port.. In the United St Stanfor have been spent to make it so, but in tuti f 
ties : ; ution Of higher learning takes the place 
University, the Universit North Car such work, a law of diminishing returns . . P 
; + of the former school of engineering of the 
lina, Ohio State Universi 1 e pub ilways makes one stop short of perfection. o Ga ‘ : Mis 
: . . , : a [ niversity ol Partu The school has 
libraries of ‘Inna 1 Clevelar When the ‘margin of profitable cultiva- 
: been closed and its professors and students 
mav aid it tion’ is reached, it is most economical to : : 
‘ , , ; transferred to the institute Founded by 
Credit for iting the scheme is du publish the bibliography in all its imper- : . 9° ayn ; 
' , presidential decree of June 25, 1936, the 
to Argentina whose delegate submitt fection, and then quietly wait for a crop ; ED 
a institute has three divisions: Civil, chem- 
the original proposal t sssempl f corrections to come in from the erities : / ‘ 
ical, and mechanical engineering, in each 
the League 1934 \ { e pial \ free of cost . ° gy 1 . 
of which the rmal curriculum is 4 years 
worked out by the Institut Intellectua i 
: See Unfortunately, the compilers felt that in duratior The national materials- 
Cooperation and laid bet \sseml 3 
: ane > they were unable to select from the many testing station is incorporated with it. 
in 1935 It discussed not lesirabduit - ee 
‘ ' publications mentioned a short list which Facilities are also provided for advanced 
of the plan, but the means giving effe : 

ould serve as an introduction to the study and research leading to the degree 

to it. At the 1936 meeting the asseml ‘ : , : : 
, 14) 1 study of New Zealand education by of doctor of engineering [t is supported 
warmly enaorsed e pro] i tal om 
a. : persons overseas by national funds, and for the installation 
cognizance of the mate pport offers pnt A, . : : 
f - The bibliography is one of the earliest and equipment the Government granted 
or carrying it « ; ; P in x 
roductions of the yvoung New Zealand 200,000 Estonian kroons about $135,000 
Council for Educational Researeh founded in coinage of the United States 
1934 with the aid of the Carnegi The institute is coeducational, has a 
A VETERINAI ACADEMY Kaunas Corporation of New York which appro teaching staff of 20, and enrolls 400 
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From Cuspa Come Reports that 
Missions Misiones 


apparently somewhat similiar to the Cul- 


cative 


tural Missions of Mexico and the Pedagog- 
ical Missions of Spain, have been set up 
to help with the 700 rural schools recently 
established in the most inaccessible parts 
of the 
Al 


4 professor, who is chief of the mission; 


island under Army management. 


educative mission has six members 


students Its present re 


ctor is Dr. P. N 
of 


Kogerman, a former research fellow 


Harvard University 
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F. F. A. News Bulletin 


CONNECTICUT 


Al Seplowitz of Windham Chapter 
F.F. A is the northern division winner 

the: Nort Atlantic regional contest for 
the best vocational agriculture poultry 
boy of the vear at the Poultry Industries 
Expositi n New York City Veteran 
noultrvm« marveled at his accomplish- 
ment | ear after graduation He 
achie in annual labor income above 
$2 500 from 600 lavers housed, 3,000 
broilers raised and marketed, 7 acres of 
orl grain, and goes into this winter 
wit 1,900 pullets and hens housed 
Deve 1 from his supervised farm 
practice alarm pre viously devoted to 
lair re ide the results more outstand- 


WYOMING 


Dean Pence, president cf the Wyoming 
associat in a letter to members in 
that State Savs 

This vear, we have the honor of having 
Joe Black, one of our own boys for na- 
tional president of our organization. He 
will do his best but he needs our support 


Let us do all within our power to make 
this the best year we have ever had and 
get back of our national president one 
hundred percent 


OHIO 
As a part of the Ohio School of the Air, 
vocational agriculture programs are being 


broadeast over stations WLW, WOSU, 
WCOI ind WHK 
occur ¢ Monday from 2:45 to 3 p. m., 


These programs 


E. 8. 7 


PUERTO. RICO 


The following supplementary statement 
regarding leadership was included in the 
1936-37 a ial program of work of the 
Caguas-7 ubo Chapter It is signifi- 


cant, encouraging, and challenging to all 


Thoug We could point to more than 
ie leadership in our chapter, 
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there is, however, one case which deserves 


mention above the others This is 
Arcadio Pere: He is the actual presi 
dent of the chapter In our last meeting 
he said, ‘‘I urge all of you boys to be pre 


pared to be president of the chapter as | 
am prepared I have trained myself in 


responsibility, enthusiasm, and moral 
character for this presidency since I was 
a green haad All persons who know 
him assure that such is the truth He 
excels in the following 


1. He knows his part in the ceremonies 
by heart 

2. He knows where the insignia ought to 
be and why every officer is in his 
place 

3. He knows how to transact business 
according to parliamentary proce- 
dure 

t. He is the only boy in the chapter who 
s able to deliver a speech to an 
audience without previous prepara 
tion His effort is always greater 
than his ability 

5. He is always alert on the date when 
the chapter is to meet and has 
called the chapter this vear to two 
extra sessions 

6. In our initiation he was quite busy 

investigating which boys qualified. 

7. He offered himself voluntarily to be a 

member of all committees ap- 
pointed 

8. He stayed after class in two occasions 
to paint and equip our thrift bank 

9. He ealled the boys to a meeting and 
got them to agree to work = on 
Saturdays in the construction of 
our roadside market. 

10. He has already prepared a speech for 
the public-speaking contest and in 
a debate held his speech was the 
best 

11. He has a good tobacco project and 
some animals. 

12. On two occasions he has helped the 
instructor in meetings with farmers 
by personally inviting them to come 
to the meeting. 


Not onlv because of these, but more 
because of his interest and efforts to make 
a success of chapter activities, we can 
point him out as the true leader of our 
chapter. 


WISCONSIN 
New chapters of F. F. A. are reported 
at Clear Lake, Edgerton, Shullsbury, 


Cameron, Athens, Stratford, and Lake 
Mills 


CALIFORNIA 


“S’posin’’ Tom Johnson and his teacher, 
Glenn Jones, are appearing as a radio 
team on Tuesdays at 9:30 a. m. (P. 8. T. 
over Stations KPO and KFI. 
vocational agriculture broadcast. 


This is a 
Their 
story is a drama of farm life in Califor- 
nia—a rural boy who wants to know and 
a friendly teacher who wants to help 
The series is sponsored by the State De- 
through = the 


partment of Education 


Bureau of Agricultural Education and 





National F. F. A. Radio 
Program for 1937 


Annual Theme—The Farm 
Home" 


Monthly Themes: 


Mar S—Improving the 
Exterior 


Apt 12—Providing Food 


May 10—Good Health 

Fume 14 Music. 

July 12—-Rural Aids and 
rervices 

Aug %—Improving the In 
terior 

Sept 13-——-Schools and In- 


struction 
Oct 11—The Farm Work- 


shop 

No\ 8—Light, Heat, and 
Power 

Dex 13-—A Satisfying Farm 


Home 











includes up-to-the-minute news of F, F. A 


activities 
KANSAS 


The December issue of the. Kansas 
Future Farmer, State Association publica- 
tion, carried an excellent article prepared 
by C. O. Banta, adviser of the Ottawa 
chapter on “Building the Annual F. F. A 
Activity Program.” It includes the analy- 
sis of the programs of the 10 outstanding 
chapters in the State for 1936 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Pennsylvania School Journal re- 
cently carried a story on the achievements 


of Clayton Hackman, Star American 
Farmer for 1936 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Nine of the chapters in Union County 
have organized a county-wide unit of 
v. wee 


Owls.”’ The purpose is to secure closer 


Thev call themselves the ‘‘Live 


cooperation in connection with F. F. A 
activities of ‘‘Young Tar Heels’’. residing 


in the county 


MONTANA 


Officers of the Montana Association 
have planned a State-wide chapter con- 
The report 


from each chapter is to be judged and all 


test for the 1937 convention. 


chapters ranked 


W. A. Ross 
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